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PREFACE. 


| 


Two editions of this Work, in the larger form, having been print- 
ed, and a third being called for; I have thought it proper, in com- 
pliance with the request of many respected friends, to publish the 
present edition in a smaller form, so that it might be sold at a reduced 
price. Jn order to accomplish this latter object more effectually, I 
have omitted some of the Greek, Latin, and German notes contained 
in the former editions, retaining merely the references to Flation 
where they may be found in the original Authors. The Translatio 
of these notes however appears, as heretofore, in the text of the Let- 
ters. I have also omitted the quotations from the Greek Testament, 
whenever the reference to-the Testament itself will be easy and exe 
plicit, without presenting any obstacle, or occasioning any delay of 
consequence to the reader. 
~ The present edition has received corrections and additions, too nu- 
merous to be specified. Some very considerable additions have been 
made to the Second Letter. A few omissions have been made, of 
matter that on the whole might be spared, without any injury to 
the work. But these, for the most part, have been sapplied by oth- 
er matter, which | thought to be more relevant to the subject under 
discussion. 

I have frequently been solicited to abridge or condense these Let- 
ters, so that Aey might appear in a small and cheap pamphlet form. 
‘To do this, however, would be to write another work. A popular dis- 
~ cussion of the interesting topics of these Letters, seems to me unne- 
cessary ; or if needed, there are a multitude of such discussions al- 
ready extant, some of which may be republished. The times seem 
to require discussion of a critical and philological nature; and any 
other would be, in a measure, unappropriate. The advocates 
_ for Unitarianism, in’ this region, who possess the greatest influence 
_ over the public mind, are not men who are to be convinced, or per- 
- guaded, by popular addresses. | The discussions, which ‘addveskes of 
this class in general exhibit, can hardly be expected to produce 
any thing more than a temporary influence, or tosubserve a local ex- 
igency. But if the great questions pending can be reduced to fun- 
damental ground, and discussed with a Christian spirit, there is more 
prebabiity:t that a ynion of sentiment may eventually take place.. 
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‘Two anonymous Pamphlets, containing remarks on my Letters, 
have appeared, since the last edition of the Letters went to the 
ptess. ‘There has also appeared a Review of them, in the Christian 
Disciple, (published likewise in a separate Pamphlet, ) which, the 
writer says, is intended only as a kind of introduction to the examin- 
ation of the Letters.” 

There is one topic of remark, under the fourth division in this Re- 
view, respecting the use of the word person by the Fathers of the an- 
cient Churches, in regard to which I must thank the Reviewer for his 
suggestions ; as they have occasioned me to institute a more labo- 
rious examination of the subject in question. The modification, 
which the paragraph animadverted upon by him, under the head 
mentioned, has undergone, ia consequence of his remarks and my 
subsequent investigations, may be seen by comparing the present 
with the former editions of these Letters. I have added to the pres- 
ent edition, the summary result of my re-examination of the topic in 
question, and attached it to the paragraph in the Letters, which 
was the occasion of the whole discussion. 

The Reviewer will see, (unless I have misunderstood him,) that 
while he has afforded me occasion to correct and modify some of my - 

a. in regard to the views of the Fathers, (which favor I 
erfully and thankfully acknowledge,) there are some things in 
his own observations, which need perhaps a reexamination. ae 

Yn regard to other topics, suggested by the Reviewer, I have lit- 
tle to offer. Ona re-examination of Mr. Channing’s Sermon, | con- 
fess myself unable, as he speaks so often of ** Trinitarians,”” of his. 
* adversaries,” and his ‘* opponents,’? to make the separation be- 
tween “* writing against doctrines and against persons,” which I _ 
should be heartily glad to make, and which the Reviewer thinks I 
ought to make. I had no personal feelings to gratify, ia animad- 
verting upon Mr. Channing’s representation of the sentiments and 
conduct of Trinitarians. On the contrary, I did consider it as q ~ 
very ungrateful task, to say what I did, so far as it personally con- 
cerned him. If I have made any remarks of this nature indecorous-_ 
ly, or with an unchristian spirit, | am willing to receive admonition, 
or reproof. 1 am fully aware, that the way to settle disputes is not 
by mutual criminations of injury, and want of respect, I have 
thought it my duty, to follow this conviction so far, in the present 
edition of this work, as to soften or modify whatever of an unpleas- 
ant nature may seem to have a personal reference to Mr. Channing, 
and not to be concerned with the great points of dispute. 

I have availed myself of some suggestions in the Review, in res- _ 
pect to a few other things, so as to modify some sentences and ex- _ 
ee which appeared in the former editions of these Letters; — 

ct they are not of sufficient importance to need specification, == 

Without implying any disrespect so the Reviewer, or the. ‘authors 
of Remarks, may | be permitted to’ state my views, in regard t to. the 
manner of conducting the present discussion? es 

Thave given my name to the sities and Bees myself responeib e 
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for what Ihave written, before this tribunal. [have a right, per- 
haps, to expect, that others, if they wish me to reply to their re- 
marks, should take the same course ; at Jeast, unless they offer good 
reasons for choosing a different one. 

I-do not wish to dispule; my object is to discuss. Ihave no per- 


“sonal prejudices against any man, or body of men, to gratify ; my 


object is to inquire after what the Scriptures have said, in regard to 
the topics which I have discussed. Every thing but this simple:in- 
quiry, | conceive to be irrelevant to the great question before me. 
I cannot therefore consent to enter into logomachy about the word 
person ; or the discussion of metaphysical difficulties about agen/sin 
the Godhead. | aim principally at one point. Has the N.Test. ascribed 
@ nature truly and properly divine to Christ ? Has it ascribed attri- 
butes and works lo him, which belong only to the Deity? If so, then I 
must either believe he is Gud, or renounce my pretensions to a be- 
lief in Revelation. When my opponents speak to this simple point, 
and speak as sincere inquirers after truth, entering into a discussion 
of the meaning of the N. ‘Testament, of the true nature of the laws 
by which it is to be interpreted, or of the deference which is to be 
paid to it, it will be incumbent on me, either to accede to what 
ahey advance, or to show my reasons for declining to accede to it. 
There is no end of dispute on any other ground ; nor can any other 
be taken, which is not irrelevant to the great object in question. 

As to charges of a personal nature ; of having loose and inconsistent 
ideas of exegesis ; or of having none at all; or of broaching a new the- 
ory cf the doctrine of the Trinity, at variance with the Creed of the 
Ipstitution with which I am connected ; how far (supposing them well 
grounded,) do they go to prove, that the doctrine of Christ’s divini- 
fy is not to be found inthe New Testament? ‘Whether I am con- 
sistent or inconsistent ; true to the Creed of the Institution at Ando- 
ver, or otherwise ; have systematic views of interpretation or not ; 


_ have discriminating views of the metaphysical nature of person and 
_ agent, or not; can never be used as an argument, to prove what John, 


_ and Paul, and Peter have affirmed respecting the divine nature of 


Christ; and therefore never can enter into the merits of the present 
question, On these topics, I might attempt to show ‘that the Re- 
viewer, and authors of Remarks have misunderstood me, or made 
select sentences to speak what the context forbids them to mean; 
and! might suggest some personal vindications ; but what have the 


_ public to do with allthis? It is abuse of good nature, it is obtrusive 
_ vanity, to attempt to-occupy the public with our own petty selves 
and concerns, while the great truths of ‘Christianity are in debate. 


_ Toevery thing of this nature, which has been said, or may be said, 
I reply simply ; The awful nature of the discussion, in which I have 
engaged, forbids the thoughts of intermingling with it, any consider- 
ations, which belong only to me, personally. If the interests of truth 
may be promoted, by the examination of the subject of these Let- 
ters, | ought never to permit myself to retaliate any criminations, 
involving either my Aplenite, or my character, or my object, which 
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may be preferred against me. Be it as it may with me,.Jet the 
truth, whatever it is, be developed, and prevail. 

With such views, without implying any neglect of my opponents or 
Reviewers, or any disrespect to them, may [ not be permitted with 
the exceptions above stated, to pass in silence the remarks, which 
they have hitherto published? Whatever goes to correct any error 
in my discussion, | shal! receive with gratitude, come when or how 
it may; in all besides, the public have no interest, and with it { 
shall give them no trouble. 


M. S. 


LETTER |. 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 


Laave recently perused.a Sermon, delivered by you at 
the ordination of the Rev. J. Sparks, in Baltimore, with no 
small degree of interest. The subjects of which it treats, 
must be regarded ashighly important by every intelligent 
man, who is a serious inquirer after revealed truth. . And 
if the views which you have disclosed will stand the test of 
examination, and shall appear to be those which the word 
of God maintains, or which it will justify, it certainly will 
be the duty of every friend to Christianity, to embrace and 
promote them. 

It is proper, no doubt, that every one who reads and re- 
flects upon your Sermon, should do it without prejudice or 
party views. Unless I am deceived as to the state of my 
own feelings, | have endeavoured impartially to weigh the 
arguments and examine the reasonings, which it presents, 
with a wish to know and believe the truth. I dare not 
flatter myself, indeed, that I have perfectly succeeded in 
doing this ; for every man who is acquainted with his own 
heart, will find reason to believe, that he often has been, 
and may be again deceived by it. But, asl am not con- 
scious of party feelings, on the present occasion,will you 
permit me, without apology, to lay before you my thoughts 
_ in regard to three topics of your discourse, that stand in 
_ close connexion with each other, and are among the prin- 
cipal points, in regard to which | feel myself compelled to 
dissent from your opinions ? — 

_ The points to which I refer are; The principles of in- 
_ derpreting Scripture ; The unity of God; and, The divinity 
and humanity of the Sdviour. limit myself to these three, 
because it would require more time and labour than I can 
possibly spare at present, and more health than I enjoy, to 
express in writing my views of all the statements of doc- 
-frines, which you have made. I might adduce another rea- 
son for confining myself within these limits. If the princi- 

ples of reasoning which you adopt, and the results. which 
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you deduce from them, in regard to some of the points on 
which I dm about to remark, are untenable, or incorrect, 
the consequence of this must extend itself essentially, to 
some of the remaining and most important topics, which 
you have discussed in your Sermon. 

The general principles of interpreting Scripture, you 
describe in the following manner. ~ 


“ We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s successive rev- 
lations to mankind, and particularly of the last and most perfect rev- 
elation of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us 
to be clearly taughtin the Scriptures, we receive without reserve or 
exception. We do not, however, attach equal importance to all the 
books in this collection. Our religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the 
New Testament. The dispensation of Moses, compared with that of — 
Jesus, we consider as imperfect, earthly, obscure, adapted to the 
childhood of the human race, a preparation for a nobler system, and 
chiefly useful now as serving to confirm and illustrate the Christian 
Scriptures. Jesus Christ is the only master of Christians, and what- 
ever he taught, either during his personal ministry, or by his inspir- 
ed aposties, we regard.as of “divine authority, and profess to make the 
rule of our tives. 

*¢ This authority which we give to the Scriptures, is a reason, we 
conceive, for studying them with peculiar care, and for inquiring 
anxiously into the principles of interpretation, by which their true 
meaning may be ascertained. The principles adopted by the clasa 
of Christians, i in whose name I speak, need to be explained, because 
they are. often misundeistooc, We are particularly accused of mak- 
ing an unwarrantable use of reason in the interpretation of Scripture. r 
We are said to exalt reason above revelation, to prefer our own wis- — 
dom to God’s. Loose and undefined charges of this kind are circu 
lated so freely, and with such injurious intentions, that we think it 
due to our selves, and to the cause of truth, to express, our views 
with some particularity. 

‘¢ Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this, that the 
Bible is a book written for men, in the language of men, and that 


its meaning is to be sought in the same manner, as that of other, 


books. We believe that God, when he condescends to speak a 
write, submits, if we may so say, to the established rules of speak- 
ing and writing. How else would the Scriptures avail us more than 
if communicated in an unknown tongue? 

_ ** Now all books, and all conversation, require in. pif ‘reader or 
hearer the constant. exercise of reason; or their true import is only 
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to be obtained by continual comparison and inference, ‘Human Jan- i 
guage, you well know, admits various interpretations, and every 
word and every sentence must be modified and explained according 
to the subject which is discussed, according to the purposes, feel-— 
ings, circumstances and principles of the writer, and according t to. 

a, 
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the genius and idioms of the language which he uses.—These are ac- 
knowledged principles in the interpretation of human writings; and 
a man whose words we should explain without reference to these 
principles, would reproach us justly with a criminal want of can- 
dour, and an intention of obscuring or distorting his meaning. 

_ ‘* Were the Bible written in a language and style of its own, did’ 
it consist of words, which admit but a siagle sense, and of sentences 
wholly detatched from each other, there would be no place for the 
Principles new laid down. We could not reason about it, as about 


other writings. But such a book would be of little worth; ard per- 


haps, of all books, the Scriptures correspond least to this description. 
‘* The word of God bears the stamp of the same hand, which we see 
in his works, It has infinite connexions and dependencies. HLyery 
proposition is linked with others, and is to be compared with others, 
that its full and precise import may be understood. Nothing stands 
alone. The New Testament is. built on the Old. The Christian 
dispensation is a continuation of the Jewish, the completion of a vast 
scheme of providence, requiring great extent of view in the reader. 
Still more, the Bible treats of subjects on which we receive idewa 
from other sources besides itself; such snhjects as the nature, pas- 
sions, relations, and duties of man ; and it expects us to restrain and 
modify its language by the known truths, which observation and ex- 
perience furnish on these topicks, ets 
’* We profess not to know a book, which demands a more frequent 
exercise of reason than the Bible. [n addition to the remarks now 
made on.its infinile connexions, we. may observe, that its style no 
where affects the precision of science, or the accuracy of definition. 
Its language is singularly glowing, bold and. figurative, demanding 
more frequent departures from the literal sense, than that of our owa 
age and country, and consequently demands more continual exercise 
ofjudgment. We find too, that the different portions of this bools, 
instead of being confined to general truths, refer perpetually to the 
times when they were written, to states of society, fomodes of thinks 
ing, to controversies in the church, to feelings and usages which — 
have passed away, ‘and without the knowledge of which we are con- 
startly in danger of exteading to -all times, and places, what was of 
temporary and local application. We find, too, that. some of these 
boaks are strongly marked by the genius and character of their re- 
spective writers, that the Holy Spirit did not so guide the apostles as 
to suspend the peculiarities of their minds, and that a knowledge of 
their feelings, and of the influences under which they were placed, is 


_ one of the preparations for understanding their writings. With these 


- 


views of the bible, we feel it our bounden duty to exercise our rea- 
‘son upon it perpetually, to compare, to infer, to look beyond the let- 


ter to the spirit, to seek in the nature of the subject, aid the aim of 
the writer, his true meaning ; and, in general, to make use of what 
is known, for explaining what is difficult, and for discovering new 
truths. — a 


_** Need I descend to particulars to prove that the Scriptures de. 
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mand the exercise of reason? Take, for example, the style in which 
they generally speak of God, and observe how habitually they apply 
to him human passions and organs. Recollect the declarations of 
Christ, that he came not tosend peace, but a sword; that unless we 
eat hid flesh, and drink his blood, we have no life in us; that we 
must hate father and mother ; pluck out the oe eye; and a vast - 
number of passages equally bold and unlimited. Recollect the up- 
qualified manner in which itis said of christians that they possess all - 
things, know all things, and can do all things. _Recollect the verbal 
contradiction between Paul and James, and the apparent clashing of 
-some parts of Paul’s writings, with the genera! doctrines and end of 
Christianity. I might extend the enumeration indefinitely, and who 
does not see, that we must limit all these passages by the known at- 
tributes of God, of Jesus Christ, and of human nature, and by the cir- 
cumstances under which they were written, so as to give the language 
a quite differeut import from what it would require, had it been dee 
plied to different beings, or used in different connexions. 

‘* Enough has been said to show in what sense we make use of rea- 
son in interpreting Scripture. Froma variety of possible. interpreta- 
tions, we select that which accords with the nature of the subject, and 
the state of the writer, with the connexion of the passage, with the 
general strain of Scripture, with the known character and will of God, 
and with the obvious & acknowleged laws of nature. In other words, 
we believe that God never contradicts, in one part of Scripture, 
what he teaches in another, &-never contradicts, in revelation, what 
he teaches in his works and providence. And we, tlerefore, distrust 
every interpretation, which, after deliberate attention, seems repug- 
nant to any established truth. We reason about the bible precisely 
as civilians do about the constitution under which we live ; who, you ~ 
know, are accustomed to limit one provision of that venerable instras 
ment by others, and to fix the precise import of its parts by inquiring 
into its general spirit, into the intentions of its authors, and into ihe 
prevalent feelings, impressions, and circumstances of the time when 
at was framed. Without these principles of interpretation, we frank- 
ly acknowledge, that we cannot defend the divioe authority of the 
Scriptures. ‘Deny us this latitude, and we must abaeece this bool 
to its enemies.” pp. 3—6. : 


Toa great part of these priticigbes 1 give my # isental : 
and most cordial asseut, They are the principles: which Ts, 
apply to the explanation of the Scriptures, from day to. 
day, in my private studies and in my public labours. They 
are the principles, by which I am led to embrace the opin-— 
ions that I have espoused; and by which, so far as I: 
able, | expect to defend these pies whenever calle 
in duty to do it. : HG Ha 

While i thus give my cordial apipedlition: ms most ofthe 
aboye extract from yeur oer will sae) indulge me in 
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expressing a wish, that the rank and value of the Old Tess 
tament; in the Christian’s library, had been described in 
somewhat different terms? I do most fully accord with the 
idea, that the gospel, or the New Testament, is more per- 
fect than the Mosaic law, or than the Old Testament. On 
what other ground, can the assertions of Paul in 2 Cor. iii, 
in Heb. viii, and in other places, be believed or justified ? 
The gospel gives a clearer view than the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, of our duty and of our destiny ; of the objects of our 
hopes and fears; of the character of God and the way of 
salvation. I agree fully, that whatever in the Old Testa- 
ment respects the Jews, simply as Jews; e.g: their ritual, 
their food, their dress, their civil polity, their government 
‘<=in a word, whatever from its nature was national and lo- 
cal is not binding upon us under the Christian dispensation. 
I am well satisfied too, that the character of God and the 
duty of men were, in many respects, less clearly revealed 
under the ancient dispensation, than they now are. “ The 
law was given by Moses ;” but ‘no man hath seen God 
at any time ; the only begotten who dwelleth in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath revealed him ;’’ i. e. it was reserved 
for Christ to make a full display of the divine character ; 
_ no man, no prophet who preceded him, ever had such 
_’ knowledge of God, as enabled him to do it. I am aware 
that many Christians do not seem to understand this pas- 
sage; and with well meaning but mistaken views, under- 
take to deduce the character and designs of God, as fully 
and as clearly from the Old Testament as from the New. _ 
I must believe, too, that the duties of Christians are, in 
most respects, more fully and definitely taught in the Gos- 
pel than in the Old Testament; and I cannot approve of. 
_ that method of reasoning, which deduces our duties princi+ 
pelly from texts in the Old Testament, that sometimes are 
less clear, when the New Testament presents the same 
subjects in such characters of light, that he who runneth 
ay read. aimed wi 2 BIE shh 
Bit when you say, “ Jesus Christ is the only master of 
tians, and whatever he taught, either during his per- 
gonal ministry, or by his inspired apostles, we regard as of 
divine authority, and profess to make the rule of our lives;”” 
does not this naturally imply that we are absolved from ob» 
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ligation to receive the Old Testament, in. any sense as our 
guide ; and that what it teaches, we are not bound “to 
make the rule of our lives?’ I do not feel certain, that 
it was your design to affirm this; but the words in their 
‘connexion seem “naturally to bear this import. To such a 
view, I should object; that those parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, which express the will of God, in reference to the 
great points.of duty, that must, from the nature of moral © 
beings, be forever the same under every dispensation, may 
be and ought to be regarded as unrepealed. It is a very 
sound maxim, in: the interpretation of divine as well as hu- 
man laws; manente ratione, manet ipse, lea, a law is unre- 
pealed, while the reason of that law continues. Express repeat 
only can exempt a law from the application of this maxim. 
And when our Saviour says, ‘¢ Till heaven and earth pass, 
-one jot or tittle shallin no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled,’? he seems to me, plainly to have declared the 
imrnutability of the ancient aeahae ihe in the sense plneady 
papivints. 

_ What shall we ‘sayy Peo eer of the shereticnl parts of 
‘the: Old Testament, (the book of Psalms for instance ;). or 
‘of those numerous prophetical parts, which are sermons on 
the duties and obligations ef men, or predictions of a fu- 
ture Messiah, and of the nature and prosperity of his church? 
Ave these any more Jewish, (except as to the garb in which 
they are clothed,) than Christian? 2. IT admit that they are 
all less perfect, than that which the New Testament fur- | 
nishes on the same topics; but I believe them to be sanc- 
-tioned by the same met bonita and to panne a similar res- 
pect and deference. : | 

In regard to what you say, aeepecting the “ih miles 

ple of interpreting Scripture, I cannot. hesitate to declare, 
that nothing is clearer to my. apprehension, than that Go 
when he speaks to men, speaks in such language as is used — 
by those whom he addresses. Of course, the language of 
the Bible is to be interpreted by the same laws, so far as 
_ philology is concerned, as that of any other book. ‘Lash 
with you; How else is the Bible a.Revelation ? How else 
tan men ever come to agree in what manner the Scripture 
Should be interpreted, or feel any assurance that them wun 
derstand the meaning of iedangage? 
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I find little from which I should dissent, in the remainder 
of your observations upon the general principles of .inter- 
pretation. I might, perhaps, make some objections to the 
manner, in which the office of reason in the interpretation 
of Scripture, is occasionally described. But I am confident, 
that 1 admit as fully as you do or can do, the proper office of 
reason, in the whole matter of religion, both in regard to 
doctrine and practice. It is to our reason, that the argu- 


-ments which prove the divine origin of Christianity are 


addressed; and it is by reason, that. we prove, or are led 


~ to admit this origin, on general or historical grounds. 


Reason prescribes, or at any rate developes and sanctions, 
the laws of interpreting Scripture. 'The cases mentioned 
by you, in which reason must be exercised, are, in general, 

striking exemplifications of this. But when reason is satis- 
fied that the Bible is the book of God, by proof which she 
cannot reject, and yet preserve her character; and when 
she has decided what laws of exegesis the nature of human 
language requires; the office that remains for her in re- 
gard to the Scripture, is the application of those laws to 
the actual interpretation of the Bible. When, by their 
‘application, she becomes satisfied with respect to what the 
‘sacred writers really meant to declare, in any case, she 
admits it without hesitation, whether it be a doctrine, the 
relation of a fact, or a precept. It is the highest office of 
Teason to believe: doctrines and facts, which God has as- 
serted to be true, and to submit to his precepts ; although 
many things, in regard to the manner in which those facts 


_and doctrines can be explained, or those precepts vindicat- 


ed, may be beyond her reach. In short, the Scriptures 
beng once admitted to be the word of God, or of divine 


_ authority ; the sole office of reason in respect to them is 
to act as an interpreter of revelation, and not in any case 


as a legislator. Reason can only judge of the laws of exe- 
gesis, and direct the application of them, in order to dis- 
cover simply what the sacred writers meant to assert. 


>This | being discovered ; it is either to be received as they 


“have asserted it, or their divine authority must be rejected, 
and our obligation to believe all which they assert, denied. 


_ There is no other alternative. Philosophy has no ‘right to 


interfere here. If she ever interferes, it must be when fhe 
; 2 
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question is pending, whether the Bible is divme. Nor has 
system, prejudice, sectarian feeling, orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, so called, any right to. interfere. The claims of the 
Bible to be authoritative beimg | once admitted; the simple 
question in respect to it, is, What does it teach ? ? In regard 
to any particular passage ; What idea did the original wri- 
ter mean to convey ? When this is ascertained by the legiti- 
mate rules of interpretation, it is authoritative ; this is or- 
_ thodoxy in the highest and best sense of the word: and 
every thing which is opposed to it, which modifies it, which 
fritters its meaning away, is heterodoxy, is heresy ; to what- 
ever name or party it is attached. 

-{ presume you will agree without hesitation, to. files. 
remarks. The grand Protestant maxim, that the Bible is 
our only and sufficient rule of faith and practice, implies most - 
clearly the very same principles whichI have stated ; and 
these every man must admit, that acknowledges the para- 
mount claims of the Bible to be believed, and has any tolera- 
ble acquaintance with the subject of i its interpretation. : : 

If there be any thing to which I should object i in your 
statement, generally considered, of the laws of Interpreta- 
tion, it is rather the colouring which has been given, to some 
of the language in which it is expressed. You commence 

. by saying, that your party are charged with “ exalting rea- 
son above revelation ; with preferring their own wisdom - 
to God’s ;” and that these charges are “ circulated freely 
and with injurious intentions.” You will readily acknow- 
ledge, as a general fact, that there is difficulty in giving 
an impartial statement of opinions, which we thus strongly. 
feel to have been misrepresented. We certainly are under | 
temptation, in such cases, to set off our own opinions to the | 
best advantage, and to place those of our opponents in the — 
most repulsive attitude. -And although Trinitarians, in fact, — 
differ less from you, in respect to the laws of interpreta-_ 
tion, than you seem to have apprehended; the belief on — 
your pity t that a wider siterente igoigeeen seems to shave 


“With the two last ous of your sermon, nee are . 
quoted above, I wish not to be understood as signifying that 
1 entirely ; ag-ee. Iti is, however, rather from. the <7P 
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ivon of some exegetical principles which is made in them, 
than from the principles themselves, that. I dissent. - I shall 
have occasion to remark hereafter on this subject. I have 
mentioned it now, merely to prev any mistake, with re- 
gard to the meaning of what I say here upon the laws of 
interpretation, as exhibited by you. | 

It would have given me pleasure to find you uncondition- 

_ally admitting, that the general principles of interpretation 
which you defend, are not original, nor peculiar to your par 
ty. But you seem to qualify this, by saying that “ all Chris- 
tians OCCASIONALLY adopt them.” If l understand you right- 
ly, then, you would concede, that only Unitarians admit sub- 
stantially the system of exegests, which you have described, 
and practise upon it. In this however, (if this be your mean- 
ing,) you are mistaken ; at least, it appears plainly so to me, 
in ‘respect | to the divines of New England, who, at the pres- 
ent time, are called orthodox. I doubt: whether any man 
can study the science of interpretation, for a considerable 
time together, without adopting those principles of it, for 

substance, which you seem to claim ‘appropriately, for Uni- 
tarians. 

How can it be explained, then, supposing you and I 
are, both sincerely seeking a ter’ truth, and both adopt, for 
substance, the same maxims of interpretation, that we 
should differ so widely in the results that flow from the ap- 

plication of these principles ? Perhaps some light may be 

tS ot hes this question, in the ae of these letters. 


pane 
“LETTER us,” 


en ie ae Dear Sir, 


oly eer be very gratifying to find, in your sermon, as 
-tuch respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, with which | 
ht accord, as in your principles of interpretation. My 
pprehensions respecting this doctrine, however, differ 
yours. It is not without examination and reflection, 
lave embraced my present views of it; and the pe- 
* tosch of ‘your statement " the doctrine in question, and your. 
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argumenis against it, have not persuaded me, tirat my views 
are erroneous. 

You willnot expect me, however, i in these letters, which 
are intended to be brief, to go into a discussion of this great 
subject, which shall embrace all the important topics which > 
it presents. I intend to touch on those points only, on which 
the hinge of the controversy seems to me to turn; and on 
these, in a manner as summary, as the nature and. dificulty 
of the case will permit. 

The statement which you make of : your own faith in re- 

gard to the unity of God, and your account of be maior 
of the ‘Trinity, are as follow :—- Dee 


_ “ First. We believe in the doctrine of Gon’s UNITY, OF that dec 
is one God, and one only. To this truth we give infinite importance, 
and we feel ourselves bound to take heed, lest any man spoil us of it 
by vain philosophy. The proposition, that there is one God seems to 
- us exceedingly plain. We understand by it, that there is one being, 
ohe mind, one person, one intelligent agent, and one only, to whom 
waderiyed and infinite perfection and dominion belong. | ‘We conceives 
that these words could have conveyed no other meaning ‘to the sim- 
ple and uncultivated people who were set apart to be the ‘deposita- 
ries of this great truth, and who were utterly incapable of understand- 
ing those hair. breadth distinctions between betng and person, which ~ 
the Sagacity of latter ages has discovered. We find no intimation, 
that this' language was to be taken in an unusual sense, OF that God’s _ 
unity was.a quite different thing from the oneness of other aie ; 
beings. — 

‘* We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it diecin the uni- 
_ ty of God. According to this doctrine, there are three infinite and 
equal persons, possessing supreme divinity, called the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Each ofthese persons, as described by theologians, has 
his own particular consciousness, will, and perceptions. They love | 
each other, converse with each other, ‘and delight in each other’s so- 
ciety. ‘Fhey perform different parts ia man’s redemption, each have _ 
ing his appropriate ‘office, and neither doing the work of the a BA 
The Son is mediator, and not the Father. The Fathersends theSon, - 
and is not himself sent ; nor is. he. conscious, like the Son, of tak ing 
flesh. Here then we have three intelligent agents, possessed of dif- - 
ferent: consciousnesses, different wills, and different perceptions, per- _ 
forming different acts, and sustaining different relations 3 : and.if these- 
things do not imply and constitute three minds or beings, we are utter!; 
at a loss to know how three minds or beings a are to be formed. It is difs 
ference of properties, and acts, and conciousness swhich leads us to the 
beliefof different intelligent beings, and if this mark fail ‘us, our who! 
knowledge fails; we have no proof, ‘that al! the agents and persons’ — 
in the universe are not ene and the same auindy": : When we attemptte 
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conteiveof three Gods, we can do nothing more, than represent 
to ourselves three agents, distinguished fron each other by similar 
marks and peculiarities to those, which separate the persons of the 
‘Trinity ; and when common Christians hear these persons spoken of 
as conversing with each other, loving each other, and performing dif- 
ferent acts; how can they help regarding ‘hoes, as cee beings, 
different minds?” pp. 8, 9. 


; My object in this letter is not to conteovett your dreads 

_ ‘but to consider your representation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as stated, believed, and defended by those with 
whom lam accustomed to think and act. 

Admitting that you have given a fair account ae our be- 
4ief; I cannot see, indecd, why we are not virtually guilty 
of Tritheism, or at least of something which approximates 
so near to it, that lacknowedge myself unable to distin- 

- guish it from  Pritheism. But T cannot help feeling, that you 
have made neither an impartial, nor a correct statement of 
what we believe, and what: ‘we are accustomed to teach 
and defend. 

~ It needs but a moderate See asin tite with the tiistory of 

the doctrine i in question, to satisfy any one, that a great 
5 variety of explanations have been attempted by inquisitive, 

or by adventurous minds, “All acknowledge the difficulty 

Otte subject ; Tregret to say, that some have not refrains 

f ved from treating it, as though it were more within thei, r 

comprehension "than it is, 

- But among ail the different ‘explanations, which I have 
found, I have not met with any one which denied, or at 
least was designed to deny, the unity or Gop. All admit 
this to be a fundamental principle, All acknowledge that 
it is designated in characters of light, both in the , Jewish 
and Christian revelations ; and that to deny it would be the 
grossest absurdity, as well as impiety. 

“It may indeed be questioned, whether the explanations 
- given of the doctrine of the Trinity, by some who have 
aN speculated on this: subject, are consistent with the divine 

unity, when the language which they use is interpreted, 
agreeably to the- ‘common laws of exegesis. But, that 
th representations were not designed to call in question 
the divine unity, is what I think every: candid reader of 
th ks will be disposed to admit. 

—. “when I consider this fact, so plait and ‘so easily es- 
P48 O* 
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tablished ; aud then look at the method in which you state 

the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, as exibited above ; I confess it 

gives me pain, to think that you have not conceded or eyen 
intimated, that Trinitarians do, or can admit the Unity of 

God. You have a right to say, if you so think, that the - 

doctrine of the’ Trinity, as they explain and defend: it, 

is at variance with the diwine Unity ; and that iesciwl 
things are inconsistent with each other. But to appropri- 
ate to those solely, who call themselves Unitarians, the be- 

_ lief that there is but one God; or to construct an ac- 
count of the Trintarian creed, (as it seems to me you have 
done, in the paragraph on which I am remarking,) so as 
not even to intimate to your hearers or readers, that your 
opponents admit, or advocate the divine Unity ; is domg 
that which you would. censure in an antagonist, and whith 
cannot well serve the interests of truth. | jee 

“But let us examine your statement of our creed:— 
“We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it subverts the uni- 
ty of God. According | to this doctrine, there are three infinite and 
equal persons, possessing supreme’ divinity, called the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Each of these persons, as described by theologians, 
bas his own particular conciousness, will and perceptions. They 
love each other, converse with each other, and delight in each oth- 
er’s society. They perform different parts in man’s redemption, each 
having his appropriate office, and neither doing the work of the oth- 
ér. The Son is mediator, and not the Father. The Father sends 
‘the Son, and is not himself sent ; nor is he conscious, like the Son, « of 
faking flesh. Here then we have three intelligent agents, possessed 
of different consciousnesses, different wills, and different perceptions, 
performing different acts, and sustaining different relations; and if 
theee things do not imply and constitute three minds or beings, we 


are utterly at a loss to know how purty ee or beings are to be 
formed. 7p. 9. 


"Is not this account a very different one, | ivi that which 
many of your brethren are accustomed to give of us? By . 
them it is said, that there is great discordance, and contra. — 

ictory statements and explanations of the doctrine of. the 
Trinity, : among. those who.embrace it. Do not you amal- 
gamate us all together; make us harmonious Tritheists ; : 
and then give us-over to the reproach | ‘of bal reaper rat 
Jeast. of glaring inconsistency? 
After all; the statement which you exhibit of « our views; 
is very far from, a which we, (or ad least, al pinitari- 
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ans with whom I am acquainted;) make of our belief. 1 
do not deny, that some writers have given grounds for a 
statement not very diverse from yours, as it regards the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Even some great and good men, 
in their zeal to defend this doctrine, have sought to reduce 
the whole subject to human comprehension. How vain 
the attempt, experience has demonstrated. Efforts of this 
nature, however well designed or ably conducted, never 
_ yet have led to any thing. but greater darkness. . ‘Who 
can by searching find out ‘God? Who can find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection?” 

But though | readily admit, that efforts to explain what 
in the nature of the case is inexplicable, may have misled 
some in their exertions to acquire religious knowledge, or 
given occasion to others of stumbling ; yet 1 am not pre- 
pared to admit, that the great: body of 'Trinitarians have 
given just occasion. to charge them with a denial of the 
Unity of God, or with opinions subversive of this. You 
certainly ought not to deny them the same liberty, in the 
use of terms, which all men take on difficult subjects, for 
the accurate description of which, language is not framed, 
perhaps is not in its nature adequate: They must discuss 
such subjects by using figurative language , by using termis, 
which, (if 1 may be. indulged the liberty of speaking thus,) 
-approxunate as nearly to the expression of the ideas that 
“they mean to convey, as any which they can select. If 
‘there is any obscurity i in these general observations, | hope 
at will be cleared up in the remarks that are to follow. — 

- Since I refuse asssent to your statement of our beliefs 
you will feel a right to. inquire what we do beliey e, that 
you may compare this with the doctrine of divine Unity, 
and judge for yourself, whether it is subversive of it, or 
not. I cannot refuse my assent to a proposal so reasonable; 

mor. ac I feel any inclination to shrink from the task of stat- 
_ ing our belief, and then to. profier the excuse, that every 
thing, réspecting the subject is too mysterious and recondi ile, 
_ to be . the object of distinct contemplation. What we do 
_ believe can be stated ; what. we do not profess to define or 
plain. can be stated, and the reasons why we do not at- 
apt - definition . or explanation: and this i is what I shall 


- ‘must not, however, be "alee oba al pledging mnysell, 
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that those, in general, with whomI am accustomed to think 
and act, will adopt my statement, and maintain that it ex- 
hibits the best method of explaining or defending the great 
doctrine in ‘question. Notwithstanding we are so often 
charged, with adherence to forms and modes of expression 
contained in creeds, we use as great a variety of language, 
in giving instruction with regard to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, as with respect to the other doctrines of religion. In 
regard to the statement which I shall make, I can say only, 
that, it is not the result of concert, in any degree, with my 
clerical brethren, for the purpose of making a statement 
to which they willadhere. It is the result of investigation 
and reflection on the subject, as it appears to be exhibited 
in the Scriptures, and. in the writings of the. leading spats, 
whom I have been able to consult. pitti ey abana 
pees then, iz 
I. That ‘Gop is one; | edanetenater, ones in essence and attri- 
Lutes. fo other words the infinitely perfect Spirit, the 
Creator and Preserver _of all things, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, has numerically the same essence, and the ‘same 
perfeciior oi so far as they are known to us. To: particular- 
ize; the Son possesses not simply a “similar or equal es- 
sence and perfections, but numerically the same as the Fath- 
er, “witho yut division, and without multiplication. dg gh aah Pes 
; Seamed ‘The Son, (and also the Holy Spirit,) does in some re- 
spect, truly and really, not merely nominally or logically, | 
differ from the Father. _ 
lam aware, as I have hinted abov e, that you may ‘find 
writers upon the doctrine of the. ‘Trinity, who have stated. 
the subject of my first proposition, in a, manner somewhat 
different. But. after making due allowance for inattention 
40 precision of language, the difficulty, of the subject, and. 
ihe various ways which men. naturally take to illustrate a- 
difficult subject ; 1am not aware that many of them would. 
dissent, substantially, from the statement now made. Cer- 
dain it is, that the Lutheran Confession, exhibits. the same 
_ view. Fhe words are 5 “ ‘The divine essence is ONE, 1 which 
as called and is God, eternal, incorporeal, indivisible ; of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the Creator ‘and 
Preserver of all things visible and invisible.” Art.I. 
The Confession of Helvetia kplan, ha De — 
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clares, that *‘ God is oxr in essence or nature, subsisting 
by himself, all sufficient in himself, invisible, without a 
body, infinite, eternal, the Creator of all things visible and 
invisible, &c.” Ht adds. “ We detest the multitude of Gods, 
because i is ‘expressly "written, The Lord thy God is one 
God, &c.” 
"The Confession of Basil (A. D, 1532) declares, that there 
is“ ong eternal, almighty God in essence and puestaicer 
‘and not three ipod mI ee 
‘The Confession of the Waldenses states, that the Holy 
Trinity, is in essence one only true, alone, eternal, almighty, 
and incomprehensible God, of one equal indivisible essence.” 
The French Confesssion (A. D. 1566) says, “‘ We believe 
and acknowledge one only God, who is one only and simple 
essence, spiritual, eternal, invisible immutable, infinite, &c.”? 
The ‘English Confession (A. D. 1562) states, that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, “be of one power, of one 
majesty, of onz eternity, of one Godhead, and one substance. 
And although these three persons, be so ‘divided, that neith- 
er the Father is the Son, nor the Son is the Holy Ghost, 
nor the lather; yet nevertheless, we believe that there is 
but one very God.” 

_. The Confession of Belgia (A. D. 1566) jockaseay that 
‘« There is one’ only simple and spiritual essence, which we 
call God, eternal, mcomprehensible, invisible, immutable, 

_ infinite, ke, 7p, is 

The articles of the English Episcopal church declare, 
that * there is but one living and true God, ev erlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions, &c. 

"The Confession of the Reformed churches in the Neth- 

erlands, revised at the Synod of Dort, (A. D. 1618—1619) 

declares, “‘ We believe that there is one only and simple, 

_ spiritual "Being, which we call God; and that he is eternal, 

incomprehensible, ‘invisible, immutable, infinite, &c. (See 

Harmony of Confessions.) — 

With these agrees the Westminster Confession, approv-., e 
ed by the general ‘Assembly of Divines in A. D. 1647, | 
adopted 1 all'the Presbyterian churches 1 in Great Britain — 

and America, and assented to Ly a great part of the Con- . 

OF be aaa in New ‘Englands! _ Its words a e@; 

e: “ Dhere ie but oxe onhy living and trae’ God, who is infix 
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nite m being and perfection, a pure spirit, invisible, with- 
out body, parts, or passions, immutable, sys bose nal eternal, 
mcomprehensible, &c.” West. Con. p. 32.9. > 

_ Now is this the denial of the divine unity, ayiih which we 
are. implicitly charged? Can Unitarians present a more 
complete assertion ‘of the divine Unity, than is presented 
by these Symbols of different denominations of Christians, 
who admit the doctrine of the Trinity? 

But admitting our statement of the ‘divine Unity ‘to be 
correct; you will aver, probably, that my second proposi- 
tion is wabverte of the first. Whether this be 80, or ‘Dot, 
is what I now propose to investigate. 

\ The common language of the Trinitarian” Symbols is, 
“* That there are three persons in the Godhead.” In your 
comments upon this, you have all along explained the word 
person, as though it were a given point, that we use this. 
word here, in its ordinary acceptation as applied to-men. 
But can you satisfy yourself, that this is doing us justice? 
Is it not evident from Church History, that the word per- 
son was used in ancient times, as a term which would ex- 
press the disagreement of Christians in general, with the 
reputed errors of the Sabellians, and others of imil “s 
timents, who denied the existence of any real distinction : ‘in 
the Godhead, and asserted that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were merely attributes of God, or the names of dif- 
ferent ways in which he revealed Timnself to mankind, or 
of different relations which he bore to them and in which 
he acted? Some of the principal Fathers and Councils meant 
to deny the correctness of such assertions, by using the word 
person to designate some real, not merely nominal distinc- 
. tion, in the Godhead ; to signify that something more ‘than 
a diversity of relation or action, in respect to us, was in- 
tended. ‘They seem tome to have used the word person, 
because they supposed it to approximate nearer to ee 
ing the existence of a real distinction, — a Oe 
aoe could choose. 
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some of iti is ieherine9 to avoid the abe 
ed to be chargeable upon the former editions; 

to correct that, which, if literally taken; would be e1 
pus. J had said, that’ « the wort bodies ‘was intro 
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_ wto the Creeds of ancient times, merely as a term which 
would express the disagreement of Christians in general, 
with the reputed errors of Sabellius,and others of similar 
sentiments :”? and although I certainly did mot mean to say, 
that such a use of it was universal, and without exception,.as 
I well knew the pbrase had been variously and loosely 
used by some of the Fathers; yet I prefer to remove the 
ambiguity of the phrase, by a limitation, which, so far as 1 

“have been able to examine, seems more accurately to cor- 
respond with the state of the case. My belief is, that the 
leading and most influential Fathers and Councils of. anti- 
quity did use person, as | have now stated. 

As the text stood, in former editions of this. work, it would 
appear, as if I meant. to say that the Nicene Fathers i in 
their Symbol, had used the word person, in the sense al- 
leged, This however, I did not then mean tosay; although 
it will appear. on examination, perhaps, that I might have. 
safely said it. I admit that my expression is of a dubious 
nature ; or even that it will convey the sense, which the Re- 
viewer has given to it-- I meant to say, that the Fathers 
who belonged to the Nicene Council, the divines of that 

age, in their writings, used the word person, to designate a 
distinction in the Godhead, in opposition to the opinions of 
Sabellius, and others of like sentiments with him. 

The Reviewer, however, in the Christian Disciple, in 
admonishing me of an error, in respect to this, has, perhaps, 
himself fallen into one. He says, that the Nicene Creed 
contains neither the word txorravi¢ nor meorwmoy; where- 
as, if he had read the Creed four or five lines beyond 

~ what I have quoted, he would have found it anathematiz- 

ing those, “‘ who afhrm that the Son is.of a different hypo- 
stasis (smorrareas) from the Father.” The sense’of dxc- 
ere7is here, however, some may incline to think, is not that 

_of person, but of substance simply. But Basil, and “in like 

ner Bishop Bull, have contended, perhaps triumphant- 

or the-meaning of person. Bull.’ Opp. p. 114, &c. 

The only question of any importance, at issue on the 
topic, is; Did the ancient Fathers use the word 

n respect to the Godhead, to designate beings so 

distinct, as to have only a specific unity, as the Reviewer, 

after Whitby and on has asserted; or did — use it 
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to designate a distinction in the Godhead, in oppositien to 
sentiments like those of Sabellius, and with the acknowl- 
edgment of the numerical unity of the Godhead? The 
question, of course, is; Did the leading and most influen- 
tial divines and Councils, maintain the one or the other of 
these views? Ifthe former, then my allegation is incor- 
rect; if the latter, then the substance of what I have hith- 
- erto said upon this subject, has not been disproved. 

It were easy to occupy a volume with the discussion of 
this subject ; but my limits necessitate me to be very brief. 
I begin with an inquiry into the meaning of vrerracis. 

The Antenicene Fathers used this word, perhaps com- 
monly, in the sense of ovrim substance or essence. But 
some used it to signify person, or distinction in the God- 
head. _In consequence of the word being differently used, 
by different writers, and in reference to diverse heresies, 
great disputes. arose in the Church about it. At first, 
the orthodox Fathers, in general, strongly objected to ome- 
oragis as applied to designate a distinction’ in the Godhead, 
because, they averred, that it meant substance or essence ; 
and to ussert that there were three substances in the God- 

head, they said was antiscriptural. Thus Dionysius Romanus 

(about A. D. 250) reprobates those, “ who separate the 
Divinity into three different hypostases. (Advers. Sabell. as 
-cited in Athanas. decret. Synod. Nic. p. 230.) And again; 
‘¢ They preach.as it were three Gods, dividing the sacred 
Unity into three hypostases, diverse and altogether. sed 
rate from each other.” 

So Athanasius, (Epist. ad Antioch, ) says; “ We speak of 
one hypostasis; es veer and ova, substance, et 

_ saane.” 

The opposition. to hypostasis, 4 in such a sense, was gene’ 

eral i in the Latin Churches; because they translated both 
 dworracisand over by suubstontio, substance: and they refus 
ed to say, that there were three substances in the Godhead. 

_ How far Origen, and others of his school, were impli- 

cated in the condemnation passed. by them’ upon such ause_ 
of hypostasis, does not certainly appear. Origen maintains 
three hypostases; but that he asserts them in su 
sense as to exclude numerical unity of essence and 
in the Godhead, I bave not seen satisfactorily ev: 
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. After the Sabellian opinions were propagated in the 
Church, many of the Greek Fathers maintained, in opposi- 
» tion to them, that. there were three hypostases in the Gods 
. head. Contentions,soon arose about this phraseology, be- 
_ cause it was deemed, by some, to imply too much. ‘These 
contentions were in some measure composed, however, by 
_ the Synod of Alexandria,(A. D. 362.) at which Athanasius 
was present, who decided that *¢ any one was at liberty, te 
ayer that there was but one hypostasis in the Godhead. 
» — provided the threefold distinction therein was preserved. 
or to maintain three hypostasés, provided that only one 
substance was meant. . (Hardouin, Tom. 1. 734.) 
_ About this.time, in order to avoid the ambiguity of hy- 
postasis, the Greeks began to substitute reorwmoy, person, 
in imitation of the Latin persona, which was used in the 
. western Churches.. The classical use of both the Greek and 
Latin word, is indeed quite different from the ecclesiastical 
one. But reorwmoy and ‘persona. evidently assumed a tech- 
nical use, in the Churches. After the Synod of Alexandria, 
the Greek Church used both vrecracis and xgorwmoy, in 
_ the same sense ; as did the Latins error and piigpuate in 
respect to the subject 3 in question. | 
« It remains now, after having given this sketch’ “F tise Hic 
tory of vmerrarrs and meerwmev in the Greek Church,:and 
» persona and hypostasts in the Latin, to shew that a distinction 
_ in the Godhead was designated by them, which was deem- 
 edconsistent with numerical unity of substance and attri- 
_ butes, and was-not intended to designate peace in onus a 
_ sense as admitted only specific unity. 
_ . It will of course be seen, that this question « does: not re- 
_ gard the use of dxrerracrs, in the classic sense of substance, 
OF essence, a sense which some of the Fathers gave to it, 
agen. they affirmed that there could be but: one. hypostasis 
Godhead; but the use of hypostasis to designate 
~ rson OF distinction i inthe Godhead. . Ina word, when the 
Greek Fathers use hypostasis or xgorwmoy for a "distinction 
I the Godhead, or the Latins persona or Juypostasis, i in the 
way; do they use them, so that we must fairly under- 
and them, as admitting a numerical unity of essence’ rapes 
ributes, or only a specific unity of the Godhead? - 
‘hat | eles erent among the Fathers, in the use of svete 
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terms, existed without exception, and that no inconsistency 
or inaccurary in respect to the use of them can be found, 
is more than any one would undertake to prove, who 
knows how loosely many of the Fathers have written, and 
‘how little the study of accuracy, in the use of language, 
prevailed‘among them. Making only proper allowances for 
this, (allowances which must be made for modern as well 
as ancient times,) I think it can be shewn, that the view 
which I have given, in the paragraph of my Letters alee 
occasioned this discussion, 1s substantially correct. 

Tertullian, the earliest Father who presents us with. the 
terms person, and Trinity, (Lib. advers. Prax. ¢. 2;) in @ 
passage quoted hereafter in these Letters, more at length, 
seems plainly to use the word person, in the sense which I 
have attached to it. His antagonist, Praxeas, denied that 
there was any distinction in the Godhead, or any except a 
verbal one. ‘ This perversity, (i. e. of Praxeas,). thinks 
itself,” says ‘Tertullian, “ to be in possession of pure truth, 
while it supposes that we are to believe in one God, not 
otherwise than if we make the Father, Son, and Holy. 
Ghost the self same ; as if all were not one, cy iba are 
of one, viz. by a: unity of substance.” 

Farther on, he says, “I call him, (the Logos). a. person. 
and pay him reverence.” And again, “‘ We are baptized 
into the persons (of the Geabend,) severally, by the use a 
their several names.” 

'The key to this language is plainly to be found, in the 
opinions of Praxeas, which denied any distinction in the | 
Godhead. Tertullian means to assert it, to do which he 
uses the word person, and persons ; while he expressly 
acknowledges a wvity of substance. That this unity is nu- 
erical and not specific, seems to me to be plainly indicated, — 
by the manner in which he expresses himself ; which is — 

lent to saying, ‘about the wnity of the Godhead. Ba 
to. “substance, we do not dispute with Praxeas; we only — 
maintain that there is a distinction, which we call Pe 
not ‘inconsistent with such a unity.’ sa 

In regard to Origen, it has generally been. thought that. 
he maintained nothing more than a specific unity in 
Godhead, while it is beyond a doubt that he assert ¢ 
istence of three. REP (See Com. in. Joban. p. 24 


: Son) says, “To each belongs one mind, one ‘spirit, 0: 
: stance. (Lib. 4. ¢. 49.) 
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To ascertain in every case the exact meaning of words, in 
a writer who uses them so carelessly, (sometimes to ap- 
pearance inconsistently,) as Origen does, would be a task 
difficult indeed to be performed. ‘That he believed in the 
doctrine of the eternal generation and divinity of the Son, 
can scarcely be doubted, when the various assertions which 
he has made, on this subject, are compared together. (See | 
Beili opp. pp. 105, &c.) That the three hypostases, 


’ which he predicates of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 


do not imply persons in the sense of the word, which is now 
common, may be inferred probably from what he says of 
the indivisibility of the divine nature. ‘*God,” he says. 
“ is altogether incorruptible, : and simple, and composite, not 


divisible.” (Lib. iv. cont. Cels. p. 169.) Again, “ The one 


ly begotten, God our Saviour, the only begotten of the 
Father, is Son by nature, not by adoption. He is born of 
the mind of the Father, as the will of the mind. For the 
divine nature is not divisible, i. e. of the unbegotten F ‘ather, 
that we should think the Son is begotten by any division, or di- 
minution of his substance. (Lib. 2, in Johan. as cited by 
Pamphilus in Apolog.) 

While Origen, therefore, maintains the doctrine of three 


hypostases, or persons, he does‘it in such a sense, as con- 


sists with the indivisibility, i. e. the numerical unity of the 
Godhead: But to explain, or to justify all his speculations 
about the generation of the Son, is what I shall by no means 
attempt. 

“Cyprian, cotemporary with Onven, tas little in hid y wri- 
tings, which concerns the present question. In his letter 
to Jubaianus, however, after mentioning the Father, Christ, ' 
and the Holy Spirit, he says, “‘ These three are one ;” and 


he afterwards speaks, of Christ’s commanding to baptize 
- into the full and one (adunata) Trinity.” 


_ Lactantius, (about A. D. 300) speaking of the Father‘and | 


‘The testimonies of. the Antenicene Fathers, to thatete 
nity, of thé Son, may be seen in the works of bishop Bull, 
above referred to; but as they have not a determinate 


_ bearing upon the point i in question, I pass them over. 
an “Omitting: the’minor Fathers, let us come to the Nicene 
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Creed, the collected sense of the great body of the church 
at the beginning of the fourth Century, This declares 
the Son ‘es be opmooveios, consubstantial, with the Father. 
Does this exclude or imply nwmerical unity of substance? 
» The meaning of the word opocures must be here i inves- 
tigated. Originally, it was applied to things, which belong 
to the same species, or have the same nature. Thus Ar- 
istotle calls the stars opoovrre, consubstantial ; ‘and Chrysos- 
tom, (Hom. 16. in Gen.) says, that Eve was consubstantial, 
amoovrses, with Adam. So the Pseudo-Justin, in. opposing 
some of Aristotle’s doctrines, says, ‘In respect toa rational 
nature, angels. and demons are consubstantial.” 

- This word, however, was so seldom used by ecclesias- 
tical writers, before the Council of Nice, i in ‘relation to the 
distinction in the Godhead, that the introduction of. it has, 
(though erroneously,) been ascribed to that Council. But 
Origen, (A. D. 230, Dial: cont. Marcion.) calls the ‘Ces 
consubstantial; and Dionysius of Alexandria, (A. D. 250) 
repeatedly uses the same eppellation 4 in respect to Christ. 
(Suicer i IN omooverros.) 

Eusebius of Cesarea, one af the Nicene Fathers;i 
dressing his church about the Symbol of the Cow 
Nice, defends the use of the word consubstantial in their 
Greed, by saying, that “he knew of some ancient, learned, 
and reflowried doctors in the churches, who used it. si (Ath. 
-anas. Epist. ad Afr. T. I. p. 98'7.) 
It would seem, that before the feria of Nice, ihe’ word - 

‘émoourieg had already come, (as it certainly afterwards 
to signify, as many used it, a numerical unity of subs 
In such a sense, it compares with cuorareros of the same 
Father ; éwaryevos, of the same nation ; omeCvyes, under the same 
yoke. ‘Those who held to the doctrines of Sabellius, how- 
ever, and Paul of Samosata seem to have abused the’ word | 
in order to perplex their opponents. It was on this gro 
that the Council of Antioch; (A. D. 263,) rejected the a 
plication of it to the Son; not because they disbelieve 
. the Reviewer would seem to intimate, the divine natu 
Christ.. The epistle, which six leading bishops of 
4 Council addressed to Paul of Sate pA CO 
munication, says, ‘that the Son »d not by fo 


ab sia 


knowledge, but in substance and lypostatis Pe ve pros 
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fess and preach.” (Biblioth.. max. Pat. Tom. iii. p. 349.) 
Athanasius, stating the reason why this Council rejected the 
word émoovcies, says, that “* Paul of Samosata affirmed, that. 
if Christ were consubstantial with the Father, then it ne- 
cessarily followed, that there were three substances; one 
prior, and two posterior, derived from it. To avoid thie 
Sophism,’’ adds Athanasius, “ those Fathers very properly 
said that Christ was not consubstantial ;”’ i.e. that the Father. 
» did not hold such a relation to the Son, as Paul supposed. 
(Athanas. Opp. T. I. p. 919.) A similar account of the re- 
jection of consubstuntial by this Council, is given by Basil. 
Opp. T. iii, Epist. ccc. 

After all, however, it would seem that the ancient and 

modern writers, in’ their discussion of this subject, have’ 

-mistaken’the meaning of the Council of Antioch; and that 
they merely denied that Christ xara cagxa, as to his. human 
nature, was consubstantial with the. Father. (See Doed. 
Inst. Vol. 1. §. £15. c. and 4 W. Feverlein, de Concil. An- 
tioc. there cited. 

Neither Athanasius, nor Basil, two of the most zealous 
and able defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity among | 
all the ancient Fathers, intimate, so far as I have been able 
to learn, the least suspicion, that the Council at Antioch 
were Unitarians. It is very clear, from the passage above 
cited, that this Council believed in the divinity of Christ. 
And since these Fathers lived so near the time, when the 
Council in question was held, and were so jealous as well 
as earnest, on-the subject of Christ’s divinity, it scarcely. 
admits of a doubt, that the conclusion of the Reviewer, in 
regard to the sentiments of this Council, is erroneous. 

Thus much for omosveres, before the Council of Nice. 
In the Symbol, which they drew up, the word was insert- 
ed, after much discussion and consideration. Many mem- 
es of the Council were afraid, that the same use might 
be made of it, which Paul of Sambsate had made. It was 

“not until ¢ after many questions and answers, and accurate 


a. investigation of the meaning of the term,” says Eusebius, 


in writing an account of the Nicene Creed to his Church, 

“that it was admitted. Those who defended ut, he 
goes on to say, “averred that it signified, that the Son was 
sf the substance of the Father, but not @ part, (or division) 
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of the Father. To this sense,’ continues he, “ it seemed 
proper we should assent.” (Soc. Ecc. Hist. L. 1. c. 8.) © 
In the same Epistle, Eusebius says, that Constantine the: — 
Emperor, who was president of the Nicene Council, repli- 
ed to some of the Bishops, who made enquiry respecting 
the meaning of éneovzi0¢, that “+ by it, he didnot mean that 
the Son was of the Father, by any corporeal affections, 
nor by any division, or separation, (wore ;) for it was im- 
possible, that an incerporeal, intellectual, immaterial na-:- 
ture should admit of corporeal affections (i. e. division or 
separation ;)but the thing was to be understood of a divine. 
and incomprehensible manner,” i. e. manner of relation 
between the Father and Sori. iets 
It seems to me quite plain, that the ciple an fies i Basa. 
bius and Constantine, serve to shew what they did not mean’ 
- by oueovereg: viz. that they did not mean to impugn the nu~ 
merical unity of the divine substance, as they object to all. | 
idea of separation or division. Specific unity however not 
only admits, but demands a separation, which destroys nu= 
merical unity. < bRUE 
The presumption, then, from these explanations, against 
the doctrine of mere specific unity beimg taught in the 
Nicene Creed, is pretty strong. | It is very greatly increas- — 
ed however, by the explanations which this Creed receiv- _ 
ed, fifty six years afterwards, by the secondecumenical, or: 
general Council, assembled at Constantinople, by order of 
Theodosius the Great, in order to restore peace tothe — 
churches, which were rent by the Arian dispute, & special-_ 
ly to settle and establish the Nicene Symbol of faith. After: 
meeting, and agreeing to receive and recommend the Ni- — 
cene faith, with some small additions, made to oppose some 
new heresies which had arisen; they sent a synodic Epistle... 
to’ the Western Synod of churches, who were to meet at _ 
Rome, in which they state, that in accordance with the» — 
Nicene Creed, and ‘ the most ancient faith, and agreeable — 
to: baptism, they believe in the name of the Father, Son,and — 
Holy Ghost, so namely, that there is one divinity, power, — 
and ee Weniied of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; who 
possess equal dignity, and coeternal dominion;. who. exist — 
in three most perfect hypostases, or three perfect persons; 
80 that the apes of Sabellius shall hate no ee 


* 
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confounds the persons, and takes away their appropriate 
qualities ; nor the blasphemy of the Eunomians, Arians, and 
opposers of the Holy Spirit prevail, which destroys the sub- 
stance, and nature, and divinity of the uncreated, consub- 
stantial, and coeternal Trinity, by introducing a posterior 
nature, ‘of a different substance, and created.” (Theodor ett. 


_Ece.w Hist. L. v.c. 9.) 


_ What, in the Creed, is expressed by consubstantial, they — 
have. here: called “ one (wis) divinity, power and: sub- 
‘stance, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;” which is a 


_ direct, and (asit appears to me) unequivocal assertion of | 


numerical unity, and has so been understood, so far as I 
have learned, in all succeeding ages of the church. ~ It 
cannot admit of a doubt, I think, that they aimed to ex- 
press the cpooverey of the Nicene Fathers, by the pras 
ovrias of their Epistle, and if so, then it is clear, that — 
they uterpret the Nicene Creed, as teaching numerical — 
unity of substance, divinity, and power, 1. e. substance and 


attributes, in the Godhead. 


In this ecumenical Council, were 150 orthodox bishops 
assembled, besides a number, who were attached to the 
sentiments of Macedonius. It is generally conceded, that 
their decision gave an establishment, and a uniformity to 
the Christian faith, ahout the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
remains even to the present time, among the generality of 
Christians. This decision was so short a_ period after the 
Nicene Council, that‘some bishops present at Nice, might | 
be, and probably were, still living, and not improbably, — 
present at Constantinople. At any rate, the Fathers of the 
Council of Constantinople can hardly be supposed to be 
ignorant, of what the Nicene Council meant to express, by 
“ Gmoourlos, 


- That the great bails of Catholics aid Protestants have 


_ maintained the numerical unity of the Godhead, will not, 1 
suppose, be called in question. As little can it be called ag 


in question, that the great body of them have supposed, — 
that the Council of Nice meant to assert it. This Dr. 

Miinscher concedes, in his very able attempt to shew, that 
the Nicene Fathers, meant to assert nothing more than 
aspecific unity of the Godhead. (Untersuch. tiber den Sinn — 
der Nic. Glaub.) Very few of the older Cheon? in 
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modern times, have called it in question, that the Nicene 
Creed implies numerical unity; and these have always 
been contradicted. Not only so, but some of the great 
masters of ecclesiastical lore, have very recently ayouched 
the opinion, in question. Schroeckk, that consummate mas- 
ter of church History and patristical learning, (Kirchen 
’ Geschich. v. 344) says, in reference to the meaning of 
émooveres, in the Nicene Creed, “ It cannot be doubted, that 
_ by this word no aperige unity is meant, but.a namnerical unity 
in respect to being.” So Walch, in his celebrated History 
of Heresies, has decided (2 Th. s. 24;) anu Stark, in his 
History of Arianism, (Berlin. 1786, 1 Th. s. 306, 307 )) has 
given the same opinion. 1 will not say there is no appeal, 
_ from men of such distinguished learning as these ; butt 
may say, that what they pronounce in an unqualified man- 
ner to be true, in a case which they have fully examined, 
when confirmed by general opinion, in all ages, and. by 
very express and (as it seems to me) satisfactory evidence 
in ancient times, may at least be asserted by me, without 
any special rashness; and moe be said to he plain, from 
Church History. 

The bearing of this investigation about saumnerical unity, 
as implied or excluded by ¢ émoovrses, upon the question how 
the Fathers used the word person, is very evident. A nu- 
merical unity bemg acknowledged, person can-be used in 
reference to the Godhead, by no considerate man, in the 
same sense, in which it is applied to men. It designates a 
distinction in the Godhead—a distinction, of course in op- 
position to those, who maintain that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are, in all respects, identical, so faras they are 
divine. And when the Fathers use person, can they use it, 
but in ‘¢ opposition to Sabellians and others of similar sen- 
timents”? Most certainly, the Arians did not deny, that 
Father and Son were two hypostases. They maintained 
it, in'such a high sense as to exclude numerical unity of 
“substance. When the Council of Constantinople afhrm, 
therefore, that ‘“*God exists in three most perfect hypos- 
tases or perfect persons,” they evidently mean to oppose 
Sabellius, as they: proceed to say; ‘So that. the pest of 
Sabellius shall have no place, which confounds t the p ersons, 
and takes away their appropriate qualiticelnam the b 
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phemy of the Eunomians, Arians, and oppesers of the Ho- 

ly Spirit prevail, which destroys the substance, and nature, 
and divinity of the uncreated, tonsubstantial, and coeternal 
Trinity, by introducing a ‘posterior nature, of a different 
substance, and created.” [he latter clause here is, as if 
they had said, The Arians, &c. make two substances, na- 
tures, &c. of Christ’ and the Father, and the Macedonians 
explain away the being of the Spirit; but we maintain nu- 
merical unity (src ouciay) of os or pee in he. gay 
tion to these. 

“Such an explanation, by these Fathers, ‘efi Sui the Ni i- 
‘Seiler ‘Council meant to oppose, seems to me to indicate, 
that the Reviewer is not correct, when he intimates that 

the Nicene Fathers had not any- particular: reference to the 
errors of Sabellius. ‘To oppose Arius, was, no doubt, the 
special object of the Council. But then, in forming a 
Creed, they naturally had reference ‘to the disputes of the 
times, in general. Dr. Miinscher admits this. “The Ni- 
ene Council,” says he, “ recognized (vorfand,) as decided, 
the doctrine ‘of the church, that the Son of God is called 
‘God, and 1s entitled to divine honours. They recognized 
also, the decision established in opposition to the Noetians. 
tind” Sabellians, that the Son, or Logos, is a proper hypos- 
-tasis.” i &e.) “Certainly,” says Bishop Bull, 
{opp. p 114) “it is most clearly evident, (liquidissimo con- 
Stat,) that the Nicene Fathers in their Creed, meant to im- 
pagan other heresies besides the Arian.” He proceeds 
to say, whatis’ very evident to be sure, that many things 
are contained in the Creed, which the Arians did not 
ied aa vall, and avlitch must therefore unten to other 
‘sects. 
bate g hover proceeded as far, in this exanivinn tions as my’ pres- 
ent limits will allow. If I have justified the shape of the 
“paragraph, which the Reviewer has animadverted upon, 
given in the present edition, my special object is aDSIOR: 
ed by this investigation. 
~~ Be this however as it may ; as the great body of Trini: 
tarians, since the Council of Constantinople, to say the - 
Jeast, have maintained the numerical wnity of the Godhead, 
and as My. Channing cannot be supposed to have attacked 
tee an the Fathers, but that of the present 
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day ; so the substance of all that was aimed at, in the par 
agraph of the letters under consideration, stands unim- 
peached. Trinitarians of modern times, maintaining the 
numerical unity of the Godhead, cannot, unless Mr. Chan- 
ning supposes them to be most unreasonably self-contradic- 
tory, maintain that person does apply, or can apply to 
the Godhead, in the latitude in which he understands it. — 
The real question, therefore, as to the justice of his at~ 
tack upon their opinions, is not affected. by the sense in 
which the Fathers used the word person. ‘The investiga- 
tion of this. question, however, may not be without some 
use. It may, at least, provoke a more diligent examination 
of the subject, than has hitherto taken place among us. . 
Should this be the case, the intereese of truth may be'pro- 
moted by it.] To return; } 
We-profess to use the word perseny meHey from the 
poverty of language ; merely to designate our belief ofa 
_ real distinction in the Godhead ;. and. not to describe inde- 
pendent, concious beings, possessing separate and equal es- 
sences, and perfections. - Why should we be obliged so often 
to explain ourselves on this point? Is there any more dif- 
ficulty here, or any thing more obnoxious, than when you 
say, “‘ God is angry with the wicked every day? 2 You de- | 
fend yourself i im the use of such an expression, _by saying, 
‘that it is only the language of upprowimation ; 1. e. that it, 
is intended to describe that, in the mind of the Deity, or 
his actions, which corresponds i in some measure, or in some” 
respect, to anger in men ; not that he is really affected with 
the passion of anger. You will permit me, then, to add, _ 
that we speak of. person in the Godhead, to express. ‘that 
which in some respect or other corresponds to persons as” 
applied to men, i. e. some distinction ; not that we attach 
to it the meaning of three beings, with a separate conscious- — 
ness, will. omnipotence, omniscience. &c. Where then is. 
our inconsistency: in this, or the absurdity of our language; 
provided there is a real foundation in the Scriptures, ‘on 
which may rest the fat of a pores Pr that we wien 
to exist ? ‘a. Hea 
T could heartily ‘nish indeed, that ne word person. nev- 
er had'come into the Symbols of the Churches, because it 
has been the occasion of so inuch unnecessary cles and. 
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difficulty. But since it hasdlong been in common use, it is 
difficult, perhaps inexpedient.or even impossible, altogeth- 

er to reject.it. Ifit must be retained, I readily concede 
that the use.of it ought to be so explained and guarded, as 
not to lead Christians into erroneous ideas of the nature of 
God. Nor can I suppose, that the great body of Christians 

~ have such ideas, or understand it to mean that; which you 
attribute to us as believing. Then surely it is not the best | 

_ mode of convincing your “opponents, to take the word ina 

- sense so different from that in which they understand it, and 
proceed to charge them with absurdities, consequent upon 
the language of their creed. It has always been a conceded 
point, that in the statement of difficult subjects, or the discus- 
sion of them, terms might be used in a sense somewhat dif- 

_ ferent from their ordinary import... And what candeclare 
‘in a plainer manner, that Trinitarians do use the word per- ; 
son in this way, as applied to the divine Being, than the 
agreement among them that God 1s numerically ly one, in es- 
sence and in attributes ? Respiitiss 

It might have been justly eapectiiks eens ripe iss 

fore they were charged with sentiments, which subvert the 
divine Unity, the meaning of the word person, in the ancient 
records which describe its introduction into the technigal 
language of the Church, should have been carefully inves- 
tigated. One of your rules of exggesis, to which I have - 
with all my heart assented, demands that “* every word. 
should be modified and explained, according’ to the subject 

_ which is discussed, according to the rurrosgs, feelings, cir- 

_ cumstances and principles of the writer.” Do us the jus- 
_ tice to apply this law of interpretation to our language, 
and the dispute between us about the meanjng of the word 

- person, is forever at an end. 

' What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction tt 

the Godhead, which the word person is meant to designate? 

- Tanswer without hesitation, that I do not know. The fact 
that. a distinction exists, is what we aver; the definition of — 

that distinction i is what I shall by no means attempt. By 

- what shall I, or can I define it? What simile drawn from 

“created objects, which are necessarily derived:and depen- — 
dent, can illustrate the mode of existence in that Being, 
who as underived, imdependent,: uuchang geable, infinite, | 
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eternal ? | confess myself unable to advance a single step 
here in explaining what the distinction is. I recetve the act 
that it exists, sumply because I believe that the Scriptures reveal 
the racr. And if the - Scriptures do reveal the fact, that 
there are three persons in the Godhead, (in the sense ex- 
_ plained ;) that there is a distinction which. affords ground 
for the appellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; which 
lays the foundation for the application of the personal pro- 
nouns, J, thou, he; which renders it proper, to speak of 
sending’ vind being sent; of Christ being with God, being in his 
bosom, and other. things of the like “nature ; and yet, that 
the divine nature belongs to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
then it is, like every other fact revealed, to be, received 
hers on the credit of divine revelation. ied eS 
As there any more. difficulty in. noleetaune the fact, 


: ‘Ghali there is a distinction in the Godhead, than there is in 


understanding that God possesses an underived existence? 
With what shall we compare such existence? All other 
beings. are derived ; and, of course, there is no object in 
the universe with whose existence it can be compared. 
To define it then, is beyond our reach. We.can approxi- 
mate towards a conception of it, merely by negatives. We 
.deny that the divine existence has any author, or cause ; 
-and when we have done this, we have not defined it, but 
simply said that a certgin thing does not belong to it.. Here 

- we must rest.. ‘The boundaries of human depwioden de can 
never be extended beyond this. 

The distinction in the Godhead, which I aay ti now men- 
tioned, I ought to say here, we do not, and cannot consider 
as a mere subject of speculation, which. has little or no con= 
cern with ardent piety, or the best hopes of the Christian. 
We believe that some of the most interesting and endearing 
Prhibitions of the divine character, are founded upon it and 
connected with it ; and that corresponding duties are. urged 
upon us, and peculiar hopes excited, and wemuclotionhy ad- 


i goinetanes by it. 


In regard to this distinction, we say, tis : not a mere dis- 
SP iaabison of attributes, of relation to us, of modes of action, or 


: yas relation between attributes and substance or essence, so, far 


as they are known to us. We believe. the Scriptures jus- 
tify. ‘us in these negations,’ But here we leave the subject. 


This ye 
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‘We undertake, (at least, the Trinitarians of our country, 
with whom I am acquainted, undertake,) not at all to de- 
scribe affirmatively the distinction in the Godhead. When 
you will give me an affirmative description of underived 
existence, ri may safely engage to furnish you with one of 
person inthe Trinity. You do not reject the belief of self 
existence, merely because you cannot affirmatively define it.; 
~ neither do we of a distinction in the othes); eG we 
. camnot affirmatively define it. 
I may ask, moreover, What is the eterniil y of God? You 
answer by telling me, that there never was a time, when 
he did not exist, and never can be one, when he will not 
 €xist. True; but then, what was time, before the planeta- 
ry system, which measures it, had an existence? And what 
will tune be, when these heavens and this earth shall be 
blotted out ? Besides, passing over this difficulty about time, 
you havé only given a negative description of God’s eter- 


nity; you deny certain things of him, and thenaver that he 


is eternal. Yet because you cannot affirmatively describe 
eternity, you would not refuse to believe that God is eter- 
_ nal. Why then should I reject the belief of a distinction 
in the Godhead, because I cannot affirmatively define it ? 

Ido not admit therefore, that we are exposed justly to 
be taxed with mysticism, and absurdity, when we aver that 
there is a distinction in the Godhead, which we are utterly 
unable to define. J am aware, indeed, that a writer some 
time since composed and published, in a periodical work 
then edited at Cambridge, a piece in which he laboured, 
- with no small degree of acuteness, to show that no man 
~ can believe a ‘proposition, the terms of which are unintel- 
ligible, or which he doesnot understand. His object in do- 
ing this, appears to have been, to fix upon a belief in, the 
_ doctrine of the Trinity, the charge of absurdity. But it 
' geems to me, the whole argument of that piece is founded 
on a confusion of two things, which are in themselves very 
diverse ; viz., terms which are unintelligible, and things which 
are undefinable. You believe in the fact, thatthe divine 
existence is without cause ; you understand the fact that 
God exists mcaused, but you cannot define underived exis- 
tence. I believe, on the authority of the Scriptures, that 
there is a real distinction i in the Godhead ; but I cannot de- 
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fine it. Still, the proposition 1 that there i isa aves disttinetan, ; 


is just as intelligible, as the one that God is self existent. 
Amultitude of propositions, respecting diverse subjects, re- 
semble these. We affirm, that gravitation brings a body 
thrown into the air, down to the earth. The fact is per- 
fectly intelligible. The terms are perfectly understood, 


so faras they are the means of describing this fact. But - 


then, what is gravitation? An affirmative definition can- 
not be given, which is not a mere exchange of synonymes. 
Nor can any comparisen define it ; for to what shall we li- 
ken it? 

The mind of every man, who is accustomed to think, 


will supply him with a multitude of propositions of this ; 


ay, 


nature; in all of which, the fact designedto be described 


is clear;_the terms-so far as they describe this fact are 
clear ; but the subject of the proposition, that is the thing 
itself, or agent, concerning which the fact is asserted, is 
undefinable ; and, excepting in regard to the forts in question, 
perhaps wholly unknown to us. 


How easy now to perplex common minds, bs calling « a 


proposition unintelligible, the subject of which is wndefinal 


In confounding things so very different, consists," as I ap 


prehend, the whole ingenuity of the piece in question; an 
ingenuity, which may excite the admiration of those who 
love the subtilties of dispute, but cannot contribute much 
to illuminate the path of theological science. 

T have been thus particular, in my statement of this very 
difficult part of the subject, in order to prevent misappre- 
hension. 1 certainly do not hold myself bound to vindicate 
‘any of the definitions of person, or of distinction in the 
Godhead, which I have seen; because I do not adopt them. 
Ido not, and cannot understand them; and toa definition [ 
cannot with propriety assent, (still less, undertake to defend 
it,) until I do understand what it signifies. It is truly matter 
of regret, that some great and goo men, have carried their 
speculations on this subject to such a length, that they 
have bewildered themselves and their readers. 1 would 
always speak with respect and tenderness of such men. 


‘Still I have no hesitation in saying, that my mind is abso- 


jutely unable to elicit any ‘distinct ‘and tain ideas, fre 


any of the-definitions of person in the Goahen, which : . 
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have ever exammed. <A few examples of attempts at 
definition or illustration, will vindicate the correctness of 
what I have just said. 7 
Let me begin with Tertullian, ese flourished about 
A. D. 200. In his book against Praxeas, before quoted, in 
page 26, he says; “ This perversity, (viz. of Praxeas,) 
thinks itself to be in possession of pure truth, while it_ 
supposes that we are to believe in one God, not otherwise 
than if we make the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost the self 
same; asif all were not one, while all are of one, viz. by 
a unity of substance ; and still, the mysterious economy 
which distributes unity into a Trinity i is observed, marking 
out [distinguishing] Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘There 
are three, not in cordition, but rank; not in essence, but 
form; not in power, but in kind; but of one substance, one 
condition, and one power ; for there is one God, from whom 

all those ranks, and forms, and kinds by the name of Fa- . 

ther, ‘Son, and Holy Ghost are reckoned.”’ 

_ A little farther on, he says; ‘* Whatever, therefore, the 

substance of the word (Logos) i is, | call him a person, and 

ay him reverence ; and acknowledging the Baw & main- 
tain that he is second from the Father. 

- “The third is the Spirit from God and the Son, as the 
fruit from the stalk is the third from the root; a stream 
from the river [the third] from the fountain; the sharp 
point from a ray [the third] from the sun. So the Trinity 
proceeds, by interlinked and connected grades, from the. 
Father.” (c. 2.) 

- In Cap. 9, he says; “They (the Trinity) are. not sepa- 

_ rate from each other, although the Father is ae to be 
diverse from the Son, and the “Spirit. tx BX 

And again; ‘“ We are baptized into the persons. (of the 
Trinity) severally, by the use of their several names.” 

It is proper to-observe here, how plainly and definitely 
the words person and Trinity, are at this very early age, 
applied by ‘Tertullian to the Godhead; which contradicts 
the confident affirmations of some writers, that these’ terms 
were an invention of later ages and of scholastic divinity. 
I may add, that the familiar and habitual use which Ter-_ 

-_tullian iakes of these terms, proves that they were com- — 

monly understood, or sa least used in the eyaacky ata Perms 
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g0 early, and in reference to the. very distinction in ae 
Godhead, which is the subject of the present discussion. - 
_ ‘The object, which Tertullian aims at, in pedi cating? 
person: of the Godhead, is, as has been already remarked, 
to oppose the sentiment of Praxeas, who denied that there’ 
existed any distinction in the divine nature. But to ex- 
plain Tertullian’s similitudes, designed to illustrate the na- 
ture of this distinction, and so frequently copied in after 
ages, is more than I shall undertake. Who does not see, 
that all similitudes drawn from created, limited, dependent 
beings or things, ‘must be utterly inadequate 40: illustrate” 
the mode i in which an uncreated, infinite, and omnipresent 
Being exists? What is the attempt at explanation, but 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge ? I believe 23 
with Tertullian, in a threefold distinction of the Godhead ; 
but I believe simply the fact of 4 Trinity, and do not ven- 
ture to make any attempt at explanation. ; 4 
The venerable Council of Nice, held A, D. 325, hav 
made an attempt, similar to that of the Father just named, 
at definition or description. Theirwords are ; “We believe 
in one God, the Father Almighty, the maker of all things 
visible and invisible ; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the only begotten of the Father, that is, of the sub- 
stance of the Father ; ; God of God, light of light, very God 
of very God, begotten not made, of the same substance: 
with the Father, by whom all things were made.” 
“This Council, like the great body of the ancient Fathers, 
believed in the “doctrine of the eternal gencration of the Son. 
This generation from all eternity, appears to have been 
the distinctive point of difference between the Son and the 
_ Father, (whom the ancient ecclesiastical writers often de- 
scribe as wyevyyres, wnbegotten,) on which they fixed their at- 
tention, and which they have plainly laboured, in their 
Creed, to describe or illustrate. As coeternal ‘with the 
Father, they regarded the Son; ofthe same substance, they — 
have asserted him to be, How then could he be begotten, 
or derived, if he were of the same substance, and of the’ 
same eternity ? To hold fast both these ideas, they said, 
ie Son was, “God of God; light of light ; very God of very — 
: ; begotten, not made ; "of the same substance with the 
i ther.” _ They endeavoured to justify. anal expressions, 
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by saying, that the light of the Sun is coeval with it, and of 
the same substance ; and by a multitude of similes of such 
anature, drawn from created and material objects. How 
utterly incompetent all this must be, to effect the object 
intended, is easy of apprehension, when we once reflect, 
that the divine nature is selfexistent, sachs and. im- 
mutable. ie 
The true occasion, however, ‘why the Ni icene ree 
: accumulated so many terms, in their Creed, must be found 
“ in their intention to oppose every form and species of Ari- 
anism, although they meant to strike, as has before been ob- 
served, at other opinions, which they disapproved. A slight 
consideration of the Nicene Creed might lead one perhaps 
to suppose, that undefinable, or objectionable terms of illus- 
tration had been, almost intentionally, accumulated in it. 
The history of the introduction. of these terms, however, 
may be found in the manner in which the Arians disputed: 
with the Nicene Fathers. “Being asked, whether they 
acknowledged the Son, as begotten of the Father? They 
assented ; meaning that they acknowledged the derived 
existence of the Son from God, as well as that, of all other 
beings. - ‘Did they acknowledge the Son, as.God ? Al- 
together so. Did they acknowledge him,.as the true God ? 
Undoubtedly: he must be the true God,.who is constituted 
God. Was the Son of God a creature ?: By no. means ; (mean- 
ing, not a creature in the sense that other things. were 5. 
these being. mediately created. by, the Logos, but the Logos: 
immediately by the Father.) .But when the word ouoovctos 
was proposed, and it was decided that Christ was consubstan- 
tial with the Father, they never assented to this, as:it ex-. 
cluded all hope of evasion.” (Athan. Epis. ad Afric.) . A. so-: 
ber inquirer may therefore find,. perhaps, more. reason. to: 
vindicate this term, (so much.agitated in the Churches,) 
as used by the Nicene Fathers, than-he might.at. first sus- 
ect. z 
After all, Iam unable tp conceive of any decaue mean- 
ing, in the phrase, eternal'generation.. Generation or- pro- 
duction, like. creation, necessarily implies in itself beginning; 
and of course contradicts. the idea of absolute eternity. In — 
so far as Christ is divine, consubstantial with the F: ‘ather, he. 
must, for: onahts that I can see, be necessarily, regarded as. 
4% : 
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self-existent, independent, and eternal. A being to whorm 
these attributes do not belong, can never be regarded as. 
God, except he be called so by a figurative use of the term. 
The generation or production of the Son of God, as divine, 
as really and truly God, seems to be out of question, 
therefore, unless it be an express doctrine of Revelation; 
which is so far from being the case, that I conceive the 
‘contrary is plainly taught. If the phrase eternal generation 
then, is to be vindicated, itis only on the ground that it is 
figuratively used, to describe an undefinable connexion and 
discrimination between Father and Son, which is from ev- 
erlasting. It is not well chosen, however, for this purpose,. 
because it necessarily,even in its figurative use, carries along 
with it an idea, which is at variance with the self existence 
and independence of Christ, as divine ; and of course, in so- 
far-as it does this, it seems to detract from his real divinity. 
_  T cannot therefore understand, what “God of God ; light. 
of light ; very God of very God,” means ; nor can I think, 
that any definite and° positive ideas ever were or could be 
attached to these phrases. That the Nicene Fathers meant 
to contradict Arius, is sufficiently plain, to any one conver- 
sant with the history of the Council of Nice. But that 
they have made out a positive, or affirmative and intelligi- 
_ ble definition of the distinction between Father and Son, I 
presume no one, at the present day, Will hardly venture to: 
assert. : ge Wis 
The Council of Constantinople [A. D. 381] in their: 
Synodic Epistle to the Western Bishops, as exhibited in p.30. 
above, have shown the manner, in which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was stated and defended, in their day. They 
~ adopted and enlarged the Nicene Symbol, so-as to strike at. 
the opinions of Macedonius ; and then, in their Synodic: 
Letter, gave the sum of what they had done, or what 
they believed. My objection to their language is, that itis 
too affirmative. “ Three most perfect hypostases, or three 
perfect persons,” though aimed to contradict Sabellius, 
Paul of Samosata, and others of like sentiments, is an at- 
tempt to define too far. Hyposiases, or persons, in the 
‘sense of distinction in the Godhead, may be: admissible, 
through the penury of language. But most perfect hyposta- 
ses, perfect persons, is attempting to make the distenction 
more a matter of definition, than it canbe made. I believe 
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that what tk ey designed tovassert, is substantially true; but 
I cannot adopt, because 1 cannot 1 aeons as intelligible, all 
their language. — ae. 

Let us leave antiquity now, an glance, for a moment, at 
some of the similar attempts.at definition, or illustration, in: 
modern times. The celebrated Leibnitz, was requested by 
Loefler, who had undertaken: to réfute the writings of a 
certain English Antitrinitarian, to give him an affirmative | 

definition of the persons in the Godhead. He sent for an- 
swer the following ; ‘Several persons in an absolute sub- 
stance numerically the same, signify. several, particular, in- 
telligent substances essentially related.’ Ons further con- 
sideration, he abandoned this, and sent a second; which was, 
“Several persons, in an absolute substance numerically the 
same, mean relative, incommunicable modes of subsisting.”’ 

Af Leibnitz actually understood this, I believe he must 
have been a better master of metaphysics, than any per- 
son who has éver read his definition. In fact, he does not 
himself appear to have been satisfied with it: for not long 
after, he wrote as follows ; “We must say, that there are 

relations in the divine substance, which distinguish the per- 
sons, since these persons cannot be absolute substances. 
But we must.aver; too, that these relations are substantial.. 
At least, we must say, that the Divine Persons are not the 
same Concrete, under different denominations or relations; 
asa man may be,at the same time, both a poet and an orator. 
We must say, moreover; that the three persons are not as 
absolute substances as the whole.* 

_ This is somewhat better than either of his former. at- 
tempts; in as muchas it is confined principally to descrip- 
tion of a negative kind. Yet after all, 1 obtain by it no ad- 
ditional light upon the subject, which. is important. — 

_ With quite as little success, did that original genius and 
seaatenety. reasoner, the celebrated Toellner of Frankfort, 
labour to define the subject in question. “It is certain,” 
says he, “that we must conceive, as coexisting in God, 
three eternal and really different actions, the action of ac- 

tivity, of idea, and of the desire of all possible sane na'd 
in and without him. 

Three really different Pele coexisting’ free) eternity, 

cessarily presuppose three really different.and operative. 


ia phage aes sur le livre d’ un Antitrinitaire iagloim, Pp 26. 
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substrata. It is thus, through the aid of reason illumina- 
ted by the Scriptures, we come to know, that the Power, 
the Understanding, and the Will of God are not merely 
three faculties, but three distinct energies, that is, three 
substances.” (Vermisch. Aufsatze. B.I. p.81.) . 

-Tertullian’s explication, or the Nicene Creed } is, at least, 
as intelligible to me as this. 

Ihave not produced these instances, in. order to satisly 
you, that all attempts of this nature are and must be fruit- 
less. You doubtless need no such proof. I have produced 
them for two reasons : the first, to justify myself, in some 
measure, for not attempting a definition, in which no one 
has yet succeeded ;_ the second, to show that notwithstanding _ 
all the fruitless attempts at definition, which have been 
made, and notwithstanding the variety of method in which | 

-men have chosen to make these attempts ; yet, for substance, 
there is a far greater unanimity of opinion among Trinita-— 
rians, than you and your friends seem to be willing to con-. : 
cede. I grant freely, that there is a great variety, in the. 
mode, by. which an attempt at definition or illustration ay 
made. With my present views, I can never look uponany . 
attempts of this nature, but with regret. But lam very far 
from accusing them, generally, of any ill design ; much less 
can I treat them with contempt. 

«Patient investigation and candor will lead one fos helieney,4 j 
asit seems to me, that the thing aimed at was,in substance, 
to assert the idea of a distinction in the Godhead. 'To do this’ 
with the more success, as they imagined, they endeavoured 
to describe affirmatively the nature of that distinction. Here 
they have all failed. But does this prove, that there is ac-_ 
tually. aie reat variety of opinion among 'Trinitarians, in Tes 
gard tothe principal thing concerned, merely because en-.. 
deavours to define this thing, have produced, a great vari-— 
ety of illustration? I cannot help feeling that this maiter is _ 

‘sometimes misrepresented, and:yery. generally but. Little « ups 
derstood... aur 

And now can you by arguing a priori, prove to me .e the t | 
the doctrine of the Trinity is. inconsistent with itsel 
subversive of the doctrine of divine Unity,” and 
fore untrue? We say the divine essence. and ai 
are numerically one, so- far. as they are known 
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that there is m the Godhead, a real distinction between the 
Father andthe Son. (1 omit the consideration of the Holy _ 
Spirit here, because your Sermon merely hints at this sab- 
ject ; and because all difficulties, in respect to the doctrine 
_ of the Trinity, are essentially connected with proving or 
disproving the Divinity of Christ.) We abjure all attempts 
to define that distinction ; we admat it simply as a fact, on the 
authority af divine Revelation. Now how can you prove 
that a distinction does not exist, in the Godhead? I acknowl- 
edge that the want of evidence, i in the Scriptures, to estab- 
lish the fact, would be a sufficient reason for rejecting it. 
But we are now making out a statement of the subject, and~ 
answering objections that are urged a priori, or independ- 
ently of the Scriptures. The proof, which the New Tes-— 
tament exhibits, we are hereafter toexamine. How then, 
 Trepeat it, are you to show that we believe ina self con- 
tradiction, or in-an impossibility ? If the distinction in ques- 
tion cannot be proved, independently of the Scriptures, (and 
most freely I acknowlege it cannot ;) it is equally certain 
that it cannot, in this manner, be disproved. In order to’ 
_ prove that this” distinction contradicts the divine Unity, 
must you not be: able to. tet! what it is, and what the. —_ 
Unity is? Can you do either? 
- Allow.me; for a moment, to dwell on the subject now cas+ 
ually introduced. It isa clear point I think, that the unity of 
. God cannot be proved, without revelation, -It may perhaps 
be rendered faintly probable. 'Then you depend on Scrip-~ 
ture proof, for the establishment ef this doctrine. But have 
_ the Scriptures any where told us what the divine Unity is? 
Will you produce the passage? ‘The oneness of God they 
assert. But this they assert always, in opposition to the 
idols of the heathen—the polytheism of the Gentiles—the - 
gods superior and inferior, which they worshipped. _ In no 
other sense, have the Scriptures defined the ONENESS of © 
the Deity. What then is Oneness, in the uncreated, infi- 
nite, eternal Being? In created and finite objects, we have 
_ a distinct perception of what we mean by it: but can cre- 
ated objects be just and adequate representatives of the 
nereated onr ? Familiar as the assertion is, in your conver- — 
ion and in your Sermons, that God is one, can you give 
an ie defmition of this oneness, except a plepities one? 


AG | 
‘That is, you deny. antsy of it; you say God is but one, 
and not two, or more. Still, im ’ what, I ask, does the di- 
vine Unity consist? Has not God different and various face 
ulties, and powers? Is he not almighty, omniscient, omni- 
present, holy, just, and good ? ? Does he not act differently, 
1. €. variously, in the natural, and in the moral world? 
Does his unity consist, then, appropriately in his essence ? 
But what isthe essence of God? And how can you assert that 
his unity consists appropriately in this, unless you know 
what his essence is, and whether oneness can be any bet- 
ter predicated of this, than of his attributes? 

_ Your answer to all this is; ‘ The nature of God is beyond 
my reach; I cannot define it I approach to.a definition, 
of the. divine unity, only by negatives.’ That is, you deny 
the numerica! plurality of God; or you say there are not. 
two. or more essences, omnisciencies, omnipotencies, &c. 
But here all investigation is at an end. _Is it possible to 
show, what constitutes. the internal nature of the divine eS 
gence, or attributes; or how. they are related to each oth- 
er; or what internal distinctions exist ? About all thi Re ro 
elation says not one word ; certainly the book of. natu re 

gives no instruction concerning it. The assertion hen 
that God is one, can never be fairly understood as meaning 
any thing more, than that he is numerically one; i. e. it 
simply denies polytheism, and never can reach beyond t thi 
But how does this prove, or how can it prove, that ther f 
may not be, or that there are not distinctions in the God- 
head, either in regard to attributes, or essence, the nature’ 
of which i is unknown to us, and the existence of which 

- to be proved, by the authority of the Scriptures on ly? 

- When Unitarians, therefore, inquire what that distinction. 
in the Godhead is, in which we believe ; ; we answer, that 
we do not profess to understand what it is; we do not un- 
dertake to define it affirmatively. ‘We can approximate to 
a definition of it, only by negatives. We deny that the 
Father is, in all respects, the same as the Son; and that 

the Holy Spirit is, in all respects, the same as eith : 
Father or the Son. We rest the fact, that a enn 
exists, solely upon the basis of Revelation, _ 

tn principle then, what more difficulty lies i in the Wi 
of believing in a threefold. distinction of the o 4, than 
in believing in the divine Unity? aaa) 
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' Tam certainly willing to allow, that the evidences of the 
divine Unity, in the New Testament, are sufficient. — But 
I may be permitted to suggest, here, that in my view, the ~ 
passages asserting at are. «fewer i m number, than the passages 
which assert or wmply that Christ is truly divine. 1 cannot 
but think that the frequent assertions of your Sermon, and 
of Unitariaus in general, with regard to this subject, are 
very erroneous; that they are made at hazard, and with- 
out a diligent aa faithful comparison of ee muinber ‘of 
texts that respect the divine Unity, in the New Testament, 
‘and the number of those which concern the divinity of the 
Saviour. After all; to what purpose is it, that so great a 
- multitude of texts should be required, to prove the divinity 
of Christ, by those who believe, as you do, that the decis- 
‘ions of the Scriptures are of divine authority ? The decis- 
‘ion of one text, fairly made out by the laws of exegesis, 
is aeitisritative as that of a thousand. Woulda lawa 
thousand times repeated, have any more authority attached 
‘to it for the repetition? It might be better explained, by 
the - repetition in different connexions ; but its authority is 
‘uniformly the same. © 
But, to return from this digression ; suppose I should af- 
firm that two subjects A and B are numerically identical in 
‘regard to something called X, but diverse, or distinct, 
regard to something else called Y: is there any absurdity 
or contradiction in this affirmation? I hope I shall not, by 
making this supposition, be subjected to the imputation, of 
endeavouring to prove the doctrine of the Trinity by the 
‘science of Algebra ; ; for my only object in proposing this 
‘statement is, to illustrate the answer that we make, toa 
| very common question, which Unitarians ‘put us; ‘* How 
‘can three be one, and one three ?” In no way, Bi neces- 
sarily and cheerfully reply. “ How then is the doctrine 
of the Trinity i in Unity to be vindicated ? ?? In a manner, 
which is not at all embarrassed by these questions. We 
do no maintain that the Godhead is three, in the same ‘respects 
one, but the: reverse. In regard to X, we main- 
tain its numerical unity; in regard to Y, we ‘maintain a 
threefold distinction; I repeat it, we maintain simply the 
fact that there is such a distinction, on. Scripture authority. 
le do not profess to understand in what it consists. 


- Will you not concede, now, provided the statements 
made above are correct, that we are not very unreasona- 
-ble, when we complain, that from the time in which Ter- 
tullian maintained the doctrine ofthe Trinity against Prax- 
eas, down to the presént period, the views and statements 
of ‘Trinitarians, in regard to this subject, should have been 
80 frequently misunderstood or misrepresented ? 

»T have dwelt sufficiently on my ‘statement of the doc- 
wine of the Trinity, and of the difficulties that lie m the 
way of proving this statement to be erroneous or contra- 
dictory. Before I proceed to the next topic, I will mere- 

dy mention, in a brief way, two of the most formidable ob- 
- jections to our views which I have seen, and which were 
adduced by two men, who must be reckoned. among ‘the 
most intelligent, that have embraced the cause of Unitari- 
anism. The first is from Faustus Socinus, and runs thus : 
No one is so stupid, as not to see that these things. 
are contradictory, that our God, the creator of h ine and 
earth, should be one only in number, and yet be | 
‘of ahtebsi is our God. For as to what:they affirm that our 
God is one in number, in respect to his essence, but three- 
fold in regard to persons; here again they affirm things 
which are self-contradictory, since “two, or three persons 
cannot exist, where there. is numerically only one individ- 
~ ual essence ; for to constitute more than one, person, 
than one dathiednal essence is required. For what is 
~ son, but a certain individual, mtelligent essence ?. Or in 
what way, I pray does one person differ from another, un- 
less by the diversity of his individual. or> numerical.es-- 
sence ?.. ‘This implies, that the divine essence, is numeri- 
cally one only, yet that there is more than one person; al-: 
though the Divine essence which is numerically, one, and 
divine person’ are aon esis Adendionies Pose Opp. tom i ip 
peas i 
anaes however, it is balou that ie, oe Cooled of 
the objection lies in an erroneous use of the words person 
and essence. Socinus ‘attaches. Mbete oe a sense, which 
- ‘Trinitarians do not admit... How t Trini 
charged with Pein eae cs in “ o 
do not acre te 
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objection mentioned by the famous Toellner, (Theolog. 
Untersuchungen, B. I. p. 29,),which, to save room, | shall 
‘merely translate, without subjoining the original. ‘* The 
most considerable objection, (against the doctrine of the 
Trinity,) is this,” says he, “‘ that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are each a particular substance endowed with. un- 
derstanding ; and at the same time, neither of them is said 
to have his separate being, his separate understanding, his 
“separate will, his separate power of action; but all three 
together have enly one being, one understanding, one will, 
one power of action. As it appears then, it is affirmed 
that there are three real beings, truly separate; each, 
consequently, having his own individual power of action, 
“.and not having it; three separate persons, and three per- 
es sons not separate. ” 

All the difficulty, which this masterly writer has, in his 
usual way, so strikingly pourtrayed, lies merely in the re- 
presentations of those Trinitarians, who have expressed 
themselves on this subject so incautiously, as to be under- 
_ stood to affirm, that there are three separate beings, (per- 
sons in the common sense of the word,) in the Godhead, 
with distinct powers, volitions, &c. If there be any now, 
who defend such a statement of this subject, I must: leave 

- them to compose the difficulty with Toellner as they can. 

: ‘The view of the doctrine of the Trinity given by Toell- 

ner, in his statement of the objection, is not that which I 

have presented, or which I should ever undertake to de- 

fend. Of course it cannot. be adduced as an objection, 

_ against the statement which Ihave given, and have un- 
eee aise to defend. 

‘The second objection appears, at first sight, more formi- 
Ldable and perplexing. It comes from Taylor, and was in- 
serted in the English Theological Magazine, Vol. I. No, — 
A. p. 111. 1770, Lhave not opportunity of access to the 
- original, and take the ideas from a Latin translation of the 
piece, which was published in Germany. : 

oe There can,” says Taylor, “‘be no real gael be- 
tween the Father and the Son, unless they so differ from 
_ each other, that what is peculiar to the Father, is want- 
ing in the Son; and what is peculiar to the Son, is want- 
pee in the Father.. — that-property which belongs ex-. 
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clusively to the Father, or the Son, must be numbered 
among the perfections of God; for in the divine nature no 
imperfections can exist. It follows then, ‘that some per- 
fection is lacking, both im» the’Father and in the Son, so 
that neither is endowed with infinite perfection, which is 
essential to the divine nature. It must be conceded then, 
that the essence of the Father and the Son is not one ee 
the same.” if 
Ingenious and specious as this i is, still lam “anable; to see 
that it settles the point in debate. ‘The essence and attri- 
butes of God, so far as they are known to us, are numeri- 
cally ae; as we have already admitted. If by “ perfec- 
tion,’ ‘Taylor means all which belongs to the yoda ‘= 
then I answer merely by saying, It is essential to the per / 
fection of the Godhead, that the distinction between the 
Father and Son, should exist; for that otherwise there 
would be imperfection. My right to make such a state- 
ment, is just the same as his to make the assertion, ‘that 
the distinction between Father and Son, involyed. an. im- 
perfection in each. | The very distinction between Father 
and Son.is essential to complete Divinity ; and did not these 
exist, something would be wanting to complete. the perfec- 
tion of the Godhead. 1 acknowledge this is assumption 5 ; 
but so is Taylor’s statement: and. an argument, which is 
built on an assumption, may surely be opposed by another 
argument, which has the same foundation. a 
My object - in the present letter has been, thus fr to 
compare our views of the Trinity, with those which you 
have ascribed’ to us ;.to show that we are not exposed on 
account of our belief, to be just] charged. with gross and 
palpable absurdity, | or with “subverting the Unity of the 
Godhead ;” and to prove that the question, after all, 
whether there is a distinction in the Godhea 
ferred solely to the decision of the Scriptures. — 
“To them I shall appeal, as soon as | have mad : 
remarks ‘on ‘the twofold- -nature, which we e ascribe to Christ, 
You say (p. 24,) , i dy ah ee ne: 


7 t 
ne ae 


“ We (Unitarians,) believe in the unity: of Jesus Christ.) Web 
lieve that Jesus is one mind, one soul, one being, : as-truly one : 
are, and equally distinct from. the one. God. We. complain of | | 
doctrine of the Trinity, that ae ~eatisfied with ee God ayes ay 
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beings, it makes Jesus‘Christ two beings, -and thus introduces infi- 
nite confusion into our conceptions of his character. This corrup- 
tion of Christianity, alike repugnant to common sense, and to the 
general strain of Scripture, is a remarkable proof of the power . a 
false philosophy in disfiguring the simple truth of Jesus.”? 


You will admit that this is expressed in terms of severi- 
ty. Whether we are really deserving of it, who hold the 
doctrine in question, every lover of truth will permit to be 
brought to the test of fair examination. 

I am hot certain, that 1 have rightly apprehended your 
meaning, when you say that the twofold nature of Christ 
is “repugnant to common sense.” Do you mean, that 
common sense may determine first, independently of Rey- 
elation, that the doctrine cannot be true; and then main- 
‘tain the impossibility that Revelation should exhibit it ? 
If'so, then we are able to decide, o priori, what can be 
revealed, and what cannot; consequently what we may 
believe, _ ‘anid what we must ‘disbelieve, It follows, then, 
‘that a Revelation is unnecessary ; ; or rather that it is im- 
possible, at least, one which shall be obligatory upon our 
belief: “for ’ ‘we have only to say, that our common sense 

decides against the propriety or the ‘possibility of the 
things said to be revealed, and then we are at Liege to 
reject them.“ ” 
But is this the proper sphere, in which common sense 
should act? Is it not true, that common sense is limited to 
judging of the evidences, that the Bible is of divine origin 
‘and authority ; ; to establishing the rules of exegesis com- 
mon to all languages and books ; and finally, to directing 
5 ‘a fair” and’ impartial application of those rules, to deter- 
mine ‘what the original writer of any portion of the Scrip- 
tures ‘designed to inculcate? Having once admitted, as 
you have, ‘the divine authority of the Scripture in deciding 
all questions ; svand your obligation to submit to its decision 
when you can understand the meaning of it, by using the 
common rules of interpretation ; how is it to be determin- 
ed by ‘common sense, whether Christ’ has two natures or — 
one ? Common sense may investigate the language of the 

sired writers, and inquire what they have said; and if, 
‘by the sound rules of interpretation, it should appear that 
they have ascrit ed ty “natures: to Christ ; or asserted 
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that, which unavoidably | leads to the conclusion that he 
has yi natures; then, either it is to, be believed, or the 
authority of the ‘writers is to be cast off. In rejecting any 
doctrine, which the language of Scripture plainly teaches, 
common sense must cast off the divine authority of the e 
ble. To receive the Bible as a revelation from God, and- 
yet to decide, a priori, what the Scriptures can, and what 
they cannot contain, and to make their language bend, un- 
til it conform with this decision, cannot surely be a proper 
part, for a sincere lover of truth and sober investigation. 
In saying then, that the doctrine which teaches that 
Christ has two natures, is “repugnant to common sense,” 
i Brest ee must FEAR that the, rules. a pietelse -. 


Re as 


next ae 2 jek 4 
In ae to the en aie that Christ eeu possess 
two natures, and the absurdity of. such a. supposition, I 
have not much to say. If the Scriptures are the word of © 
God, and do contain the doctrine in question, itis neither 
impossible, nor. absurd. Most certainly, if itbe a fact that 
Christ possesses two natures, it is a. fact with which natu- — 
ral religion hag no concern; at least, of which it has no knowl- 
edge. [tcan therefore decide neither for, nor.against it. eit 4 
18 purely a doctrine of Revelation ; ;,and to Scripture only 
can we look for evidences of it. - Tf the doctrine be pal 
bly, absurd, and contradictory to reason, and yet it is fe 
‘in the. Bibles then reject the claims of: the, Bible to inspi- 
_vation. and truth. But if the. laws of inte zt 
permit, us to. avoid the conclusion, . that it is. f 
we cannot, with any consistency, admit. that th 
are of divine authority, and yet reject the. 
How. shall a man decide, a priort, 
cannot be true? Can we limit the omniscient and 
God, by saying that the Son, can i 
ay jee So, nl DESEB flesh ani 
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fas i in’ ihe case of the distinction in cae Godhead,) I do not 
Tow how this is done ; ; I do not undertake to define where- 
‘iin that union ‘consists, nor how it is effected. ‘God cannot di- 
vest himself of his essential perfections, i. e. he is immuta- 
bly perfect ; nor could the human nature of Christ have 
6titinued to be human nature, if it had ceased to be sub- 
ject to the infirmities, and sorrows, and affections of this 
mature, while he dwelt among men. In whatever way, 
then, the union of the {wo natures was effected, it neither 
destroyed, nor essentially changed either the divine or hu- 
man nature. 

Hence, at’ one time, Christ is represented as the oe 
tor of the Universe ; and at another, as a man of sorrows, 
and of imperfect knowledge. (John i. 1—18. Heb. i. 
10—12. Luke xxii. 44,° ret 52.) If both of these ac+ 
counts are true, he must, as it-seems to me, be God omnis- 
cient and omnipotent ; and still a feeble man and of imper- 
fect knowledge: It is indeed impossible to reconcile these 
two things, without the ‘supposition of two natures. The 
simple’ question then is; Can they be joined or united, so 
that in speaking of them, we may say the person is God, or 
gan}; or we may call him by one single name, and by this 
ainderstand: as designated, either or both of these natures? 
‘On this subject, the religion of nature says nothing. Rea- 
‘son has nothing to say; for surely no finite being is compe- 
‘tent to decide, that the /sineton of tHe two hatures : 1S im 
fon or absurd. 

‘One person, ‘in the sense in iviliek each of us is one, 


Christ could not be. If'you make God the soul, and Jesus 


of Nazareth the body of Christ; then you take away his 
human nature, and deny the imperfection of his knowledge. 
But may not God. have been, in a manner altogether pecu- 


_ ar and’ mysterious, united to Jesus, without displaying at 
once his whole power in him, or necessarily rendering him 


‘supremely perfect?’ In the act of creation, God does not 
put forth all his power; nor in’ preservation; nor in sanc-. 
tification ; nor doés he ne all ‘his knowledge into action, 
when he inspires prophets and apostles. ‘Was it ‘necessary 
_ that he should exert it all, when in conjunction” with the. 
- human nature of Christ ? Tn governing the world from day 
a day, God does. not surely exhaust his omnipotence, or. 
5* 
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his wisdom. He employs only so much, as is necessary to 
accomplish the design which he has in view. In his union 
with Jesus of N azareth, the divine Logos puta not, of 
course, be necessitated st once to put forth all his energy, 
or exhibit all his knowledge and wisdom. Just so much of if, 
and no more, was manifested, as was requisite to constitute 
the character of an all sufficient, incarnate Mediator and 

Redeemer. When necessary,’ power and authority. infin- 

itely above human were displayed ;. when otherwise, the 

human nature. sympathized and suffered, like aiae: re omar 
men. 

“Is this impossible for God? Is there any Whige’ in sciele a 
doctrine, which, if found in the Bible, would afford an ade- 
quate reason ‘for rejecting its claims to inspiration 1 ? For my 
own part, I cannot see the impossibility, or the absurdity 
of such a thing. How shall we limit the Deity, ‘as to the 
ways in which he is to reveal himself to his creatures? ~ 
_ Can we not find mystery within ourselves, which is. as 
inexplicable, as any thing in the doctrine before us? ‘We 
dp not appropriate the affections of our minds, to our bod. 
ie; nor those of our bodies, to our minds. Each class of 
affections i is separate and distinct. Yet we refer’ either, to 
the whole man. Abraham was mortal ; Abraham-was im- 
mortal; are both equally true. He had a mortal and an 
immortal part; yet both made but one person. How is: it 
a greater mystery, . if 1 say, Christ was God; and Christ 

was man. He had anature human and divine. One per- 
son indeed, in the sense in which Abraham was, he is not. — 
Nor is there any created object, to which the union of | 

‘Godhead with humanity can be compared. — But shall we 

deny. the possibility of it, on this account ? O ‘shall we tax 

with absurdity, that which it is utterly beyond 
to scan? 1 shrink from such an underta and place 
myself i in. the. attitude of listening to what the woicerof 
‘Revelation may dictate, in regard to this. It becomes us 
here to doso ; to prostrate ourselyes before the Father of 
‘Lights, and say, Speak, Lord, for thy speaiesaben hear. Lord, | 
what wilt thou have us to believe! cis | 

You may indeed find fault with us, that we speak of 
three persons in the ‘Godhead, where there is but one ma- 

‘ture; and yet of but one are in Christ, hari seahaana ane 


Ov 
two natures. 1 admit that it is an apparent inconsistency 
in the use of language ; and cannot but wish, that it had 
not, originally, been adopted. Still, it is capable of some 
explanation. In the first case, person simply designates 
the idea, that there issome real distinction in the Godhead, 
in opposition to the opinion that it is merely nominal. In 


_ the second, it designates Christ as he appears to us in the 


’ New Testament, clothed with a human body, and yet act 


ing, (as.we suppose,) not only as possessing the attributes 
of a man, but as also possessing divine power. Wesee the 
attributes of human nature, in such intimate conjunction 
with, those of the divine, that we cannot separate the 
agents; atleast, we know not where to draw the line of 
Separation, because we do not know, the manner in which: 
the union is effected, or continued. We speak therefore 
of oné person—i..e. one agent. And when we say that the 
two natures of Christ are united in one person, we mean to 
gay that. Divinity ‘aad humanity are brought into such a 
connexion in this case, that we cannot separate them, so 


PASO, make two entirely distinct and separate agents. 


“The. present generation of Trinitarians, ‘however, do 


not feel responsible for the introduction of such technical 


_ terms, in senses.so diverse from the common ideas attach- 
ed to them. — merely take them as they find them. 


See ees 


vee cheese i BS exploded. “They serve, penne 
‘mm most cases, principally to keep up the form of words 


without definite ideas ; and I fear, they have been the oc- 


casion of many disputes i in the Church. The things, which 
are aimed a by these terms, I would strenuously retain ; 


elieve in the divine origin and authority | of the 


Bible, and. at its language, fairly interpreted, does. incul- 
_ cate these t hings. And candor, on your part, will certain- 
ly admit, that things: only are worth any dispute. . poate 


patyew ' too aviding? for a dover of truth. 


ayy 
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LETTER Tite 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 


My great object, hitherto, has been to sth that the 
real question at issue between us, in regard to a ‘distinction es 
in the Godhead and the divinity of the Saviour, cannot be 
decided, independently of the Scriptures. . Theré is ne 
euch absurdity. or inconsistency in either of these doctrines, 
as will justify us in rejecting them without investigation. 
The question whether they are true or not, belongs | entire- 
ly and purel; y to Revelation. If you admit this; then the: 
simple question between us is, what does. ’ Revelation 

teach ? We are agreed that the Bible is the word of God; 
that whatever. “ Christ taught, either during his personal 
ministry, or by his inspired apostles, is of divine authori- 
ty.” We are agreed as to principles of interpretation, in: 
most things that are of importance. ‘We both concede, 
that the principles by which all books are to be opm Soe = 
ed, are ace which apply to the disah piel iaier of t the 


whee God atideeeends to’ peak fit write, for rds es 
according to the established rules of ‘human a Br 
What better than an enigma would the Seriptures be, if. 
such were not the fact? “An inspired interpreter would be 
as necessary to explain, as an inspired prophet or pupae: 
_was to compose, the books of Scripture. Kes 
From this great and fundamental’ prineiple of the Sctip=’ 
tural writings, viz. that they are composed agreeably to the: 
common laws of human language, it results, that the gram-: 
“matical analysis of the words of any passage; i. ¢ 
vestigation of their usual and general me 
syntactical connexion, of their idiom, and 0 
to'the context, must be the essential prot 
ing the: sense “of any text or part of Scrip 
fundamental process, depends the interpret a 
Classics, and of all ‘other books. 
cess, rules of interpretation : are 
be violated, without ‘ 
‘boundless field of conjectt 
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from many sources, to throw light upon the meaning of 
words and sentences. From a knowledge of the geogr aphy 
of any. country, of its climate, soil, Productions, moun- 
tains,. rivers, and other natural objects, as well as. of the 
manners, customs, laws, history, &c. of its inhabitants, I may. 
obtain assistance to explain its language, and must obtain 
it, if | mean to make out a satisfactory interpretation. But 
ican never dispense with the laws of grammatical analy- 

“sis. - These lews are vindicated by the simple fact, that 
every writer wishes and expects to be understood by his 
cotemporaries, and therefore may. be expected to use lan- 
guage as they do. We presume. this of the Sacred Wri- 
ters; and therefore apply to their productions, as to those 
of classic authors, the common rules of grammatical inter- 
pretation. 

_ Admitting these rules to be the best and surest guide to 
the meaning of language, we cannot supersede them, by 
supposing, or conjecturing peculiarities ina writer. It is 
only when these peculiarities are proved, or, at least, ren- 
dered_probable, that they cau be admitted to influence our 
interpretation of any passage. Without such proof, we 
cannot violate the obvious principles of grammatical inter- 
pretation, for the sake of vindicating from inconsistency, 
sbemality or. contradiction, any author, even a gt aed 
one. si re 

Fe must. here explain myself, however, i in order to prevent: 
anand in regard to my meaning, ‘The Scriptures cer- 
tainly stand on different ground, from that.on which any. 
other book rests, on accoynt of their claim to be received 
as a Revelation from God. . What other book can plead 
svell authenticated miracles, for its support; or can pro- 
duce. declarations ofa prophetie nature, that -have been ful- 
filled ; or can glory in such an exhibition of the principles 
of piety and- irtue—of love to God, and of benevolence and 

eficence. to men?) Just in proportion then, as. these evi- 
ces ‘influence my mind to believe that the Bible is of dis 
origin, in the same proportion it becomes. improbable to 
this Bible genie absurdities, errors or contradic- 
wrent error or contradiction attracts 
to pronounce it such as it appears 
o doing is, the strength of the evs 
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dence in favour of its divine origin ; which is such, that 
must do violence to my convictions, if I admit that the book 
contains either what is erroneous or. contradictory. lam 
then slow to attribute, in any case, such a sense to. words 
in the Scriptures, as would make a passage speak either ab- 
surdity or contradiction. But if, after all the ght whichT 
could gain, it should appear. still to bea plain case, that 
* there is either absurdity or contr adiction i in the sacred text; 
then I must lind a different reading ; or give up the passage 5 
or renounce the whole book. .E may. ‘suspend an opmion 
while I live, as to doubtful cases. My convictions respect- 
ing the nature and design of the Holy Scriptures ; the im- 
perfection of my knowledge ; difidence in myself—all de- 
mand that Tshould act in “this manner. But in any clear 
case ; where the meaning of a sacred writer, or what he. 
originally designed to say, can be definitely ascertained by 
the common laws of interpretation ; and it appears plainly 
that this meaning is erroneous, or. contradicts some other 
" passage ; I haye no right to put.a constructive sense. upon 
the words, and do violence t: the passage, in order to avoid 
any consequences that may follow. I cannot honestly do it. 
The same common sense and reason, which. prescribe t the 
laws of exegesis, decide that the meaning of a writer must. 
be that, which those laws determine it to be. - Of course, 
if I put a gloss upon any passage, ¥ which represents it as con- 
veying a meaning different from that which the laws of in-, 
terpretation would assign to it, | may deceive others, or. i 
_. may serve the interests of party:; ; but 1 violate the reason 
which God has given me by so doing, and act. a part, dis 
honest, and unworthy of an inquirer after tpt. caeneaay 
Ifthe fundamental maxims of exegesis lead to the belief, 
that awriter of the New Westament has.contradicted him- 
self, or another sacred writer; then I must revert at once. 
to fhe question, Is the book divine 2 Can it be so, if there i is, 
contradiction ? 'This question 1 may settle, (on. my respon-- 
sibility to God,) as I please. But 1 have no right to violate. 
the fundamental rules of language, by forcing a meaning 
upon the writer to make him consistent, which it ik us, 
on the universal principles of explainin: : 
er designed to convey. In determining the > questio avhe ethe 
er the “writers of the New Testament were. meyee 1, I must. 
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always, in attending to the internal evidence of the books, 
consider whether they have contradicted each other. ‘To 
determine this question, | cannot violate the simple rules of 
grammatical exegesis. Imust read this book, as 1 do all 
other books. hens: if there evidently be contradiction, J 
must reject its claims ; if there be not, andI think the evi- 
‘dence is sufficient that they are well founded, I must admit 
them. But at any period subsequent to this, when I have 
‘admitted the book tobe inspired, I am not at liberty to aver, 
that the writers could never have taught some particular 
doctrine, which I may dislike ; and therefore to do violence 
‘to the rules of grammatical interpretation, in order to ex- 
plain away a doctrine of this nature, which they seem to 
inculcate. My simple inquiry must be, what sentiment 
does the language of this or that passage convey, without 
violence or perversion of rule ? When this question is set- 
tled philologically, (not philosophically,) then | either be- 
lieve what is taught, or else reject the claim of divine au- 
thority. What can my own theories and reasonings, about 
the absurdity or reasonableness of any particular doctrine, 
avail in determining whether a writer of the New Testa- 
ment has taught this doctrine or not? My investigation 
must be conducted independently of my philosophy, by my 
philology. And when I have obtained his meaning, by the” 
simple “and universal rules of expounding language, I choose 
the course I wil! take ; I must believe his assertion, or Fe-, 
< his authority. re 
‘Ifthese be not sound maxims of interpretation, I confess 
myself a stranger to the subject; nor can [ help thinking 
that you vee accord with me, at once, in the views ee ex- 
pees 


» Guided iheiiy these principles, let us now come to the 


investigation of a few passages in the New Testament, 
which concern the divine nature of Christ. I take this 
point, because you have dwelt most upon it; and because, 
very obviously, ‘when this is admitted or rejected, nO possi- 
ble objection can be felt to, sees or sii ae eee 
_ trine of the Trinity. 
_ Nou will’ not require of me, however, to examine at 


as 


eve - text of the “New Testament, which I may | 
lave any connexion with the subject i in question. 
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Tinust be permitted, in order to save time and patience, to 
select only those texts, the language of which appears to 
he genuine, and above the condemnation of textual. criti- 
cism; and such as appear to contain the best and most de- 
cisive proof of the point to be discussed. Believing the 
‘New Testament to be of divine origin and authority, you 
will permit me to add, that I cannot think the decision of 
this or any other question, depends on the number of times, 
in which the terms of that decision are rerenieg: | 

I observe then, » 

I. The New Testament gives to Christ the appellation of 
GOD, in such & manner, as that, according to the fair rules of 
anterpretation, only the SUPREME GOD can be meant. 
eer conspicuous passage in proof of this, I should find in 

John i. 1—3. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
-was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
yim ; and without him was not any thing made, that was 
amade.” Verse 10, .. ..¢ andthe world was made by him.” 
~All known Manuscripts agree in the text here. Gries- 
back has indeed pe oped, that for ¢ Qos psi: isa coment 
isa confertasil foie of Osos av xan 6 dele The Giatnt 
these conjectures was made by Crellius. (Initium Evang. 
Johan. restauratum per L.M. Artemonium, P.i.c. 2.) The 
reason of making such a conjecture, Crellius has given. 
*“ The greater Christ is,” says he, ‘‘ compared with other 
gods, (the Father, excepted,) the less can he’ be expressly 
called God, lest he should be taken for the supreme God the 

‘ather.” And again; “if he (Christ) had been expressly 
called God by the sacred writers, and had not always been 

distinguished from God, the sacred writers would have given 
aan occasion to unskilful men, to regard him as the supreme 
God.” (Init, Evang. Johan. p. 295. ) To liberate John 
from being taxed with this imprudence, Crellius proposed 
to substitute cov for ces, in John i.1; so as to say, the 
Logos was of God, instead of saya) as. John has done, 1 
He was God. — : poe ea 

The second conjectural reading i is avg hak by no bet- 
ter authority. Bahrdt, (in Neuesten Offenbarungen,) pro- 
posed it as a happy expedient, to relieve the text from the 
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difficulty and ‘embarrassment, under which he thought it 
to labour. For instead of saying, “ the Word was with: God, 

and the Word was God;”? he might then translate it thus, 
‘The Word was with God. God was, and this Word was 
in the beginning with God, &c.” — 

-Lhave a great regard for the labours and. learning of 
 Griesbach; but Lam constrained to ask here, why he should 
Jhave condescended to notice conjectures so gratuitous, 
and unfounded as these. 

I proceed to the explanation of the text. Ev agyn cor- 
responds exactly with the Hebrew M*wxy3, Gen. i. 1. I can= 
not embrace the opinion of those critics, who think that the 
phrase ev apy, of itself simply, signifies from eternity.  Al- 
though I believe that the Logos did exist from eternity, I 
do not think it is proved directly by this expression. (Com- 
pare Gen.i. 1.) ‘That existence from eternity, is implied, 
however, may be properly admitted. Ev weyx is equivalent 
to ev apyn xorpov, in the beginning of the world, i.e. before the » 
world was made; and so agreeing in this particular with 
the phrase John xvii. 5, “ the glory that I had with thee 
before the world was oo and Eph. i. 4., “before the found- 
ation of the world.” 'To say with Crellius, that by ev aexn 
- ismeantthe commencement of preaching the gospel, or the 
beginning of Christian instruction, would be making John 
_ gravely tell us, that before the Logos preached the gospel, 
he had an existence. 

' Before the world was created then, the Logos existed. - 
Who or what was this Logos? A real existence; or only 
an attribute of God? A real substance ; or La the wisdom, 
or reason, or power of God ? 

-It is of no importance in settling this question, that we 
should know with certainty, whence J ohn derived the ap- 
_ peliation, Logos. in my mind, the most probable account | 
is, that this appellation is bestowed on Christ, in reference 
to his becoming he eae or Teacher of mankind ; the - 

eae 
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2 bis’ heaves as. 5 ai may ; A the Robes appears to. ( 

_istence, and not merely an. ‘attribute. For first ; : the attri- : 

butes “of God are no where else personified, by the New - 

Testament writers ; i. e. the usage of the New Testament - 

authors is against this mode of writing. Secondly ; Logos. 
6 
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if considered as an abstract term, or as merely designating 
an attribute, must mean either wisdom or word; and in what 
intelligible sense can the wisdom or the word of God, in - 
the abstract sense, be said to have ‘ become flesh and dwelt — 
among us,’ v. 14.; or why should John select either the 
wisdom or word of God, as any more concerned with the in- 
carnation, than the benevolence of God, or the mercy of God, 


which one might suppose would be the attributes more 


especially displayed i in the incarnation ? Thirdly ; if Logos 
mean here the power of God, as many assert, the exposi- _ 
tion is attended with the same difficulties. Fourthly ; if it 

mean, as others aver, the power of God putting atself, forth, 


 €, in creation, it is liable to the same objections. In -— 


short, make it any attribute of God thus personified, and 
you introduce a mode of writing that the New Testament — 
“no where else displays; and which even the Old Testa- 
ment exhibits but once, "Prov. viii, in a poetic composition 
of the most animated and exalted nature. 

Yet this is not the-chief difficulty. To what: class of 
men could John address the asseveration, that the Logos 
(wisdom, word, or power of God,) “¢ was with God?” 

_ Where did these singular. heretics suppose the power of — 
God was, except with him? Or where, his wisdom or his 

. word ? A peculiar pertinacity too in their strange-opinion, 
they must have had, to have rendered it necessary for the 
_ Apostle to repeat with emphasis,in the second verse,that this 
‘Logos was with God. What would be said of a man, who 
should gravely assert, ‘that “* the power of Peter is with 
Peter; or that his wisdom, or his word is so?’ And sup- 
pose he should add, “* the power or wisdom of Peter.is Pe- 
ter ;” with what class of mystics should we rank: him? 
‘Yet John adds; The Logos was God. Until then, some he- 
retics of the apostolic. age can be discovered, who main- 
- tained that the attributes of God were not with him; I,can- 
not explain how the apostle could assert twice successive- 
ly, and of course ' eamnbetically: that his Seen ania were 
with him 
Equally difficult is it for me to divine, sae fe could say | 
that any attribute, (power, or wisdom,) was God; under- — 
standing the word God, in any sense which you please. _ 
If it mean Supreme God ; Leonia it reduces itself to ~ eith- — ; 
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er that one attribute is the supreme God; or that there are 
as many Gods as attributes. If it mean an inferior God ; 
then the wisdom of God being an inferior God, implies that 
his other attributes are superior Gods ; or else that his wis- 
dom holds the place of quasi god, while his other attributes 
occupy a lower place. Suppose then it should be said, 
that Logos or wisdom denotes the essence of God; then 
how could it be called ©ees, which implies an agent, or 
“person ; a concrete, as logicians say, and not an abstract ? 
The divine substance or essence is called Ocsorys, or ro 
- Oziov, not o F203. What could be meant, moreover, by the 
essence of God becoming incarnate ? . 
If however, it should be said, that to suppose the exist- 
ence of a sect of heretics, who: held that the attributes of 
‘God were not with him, is unnecessary in order to justify 
the apostle for having written the first verse of his gos- 
pel; and that we may regard this verse, as written simply 
for ‘general instruction : then I would ask, whether it is 
probable, that a revelation from heaven is. made t6 inform 
- us that the attributes of a being are with that being ; or what 
- can be thought of the assertion, that the: rwsdon or power 
of God, is God himself ? ; 
Let us proceed, now, to the second clause, “ : dn the Lo- 
gos was with God ;” i.e. as all agree, with God the Fa- 
ther. Compare verses 14 and 48 ; also chap. xvii. 5, and 
4 John, i. 4, 2; which make the point clear. Is. this ex- 
pression capable of any tolerable interpretation, without 
supposing that the Logos, who was with God, was in some 
“respect or other different, or diverse from that God, with 
whom he was ? This Eeges was the same that became in- 
“carnate, ver. 14; that made the most perfect revelation of 
the will and character of God to men, ver. 48; and was 
called Christ. He was therefore, in some respect, diverse. 
from the Father, and ‘therefore by no means to oe con- 
- founded with-him. 
asst And the Logos was God.” It has been propiaed (in 
_ Impr. Vers. of N. Test. ;) to render the word ©c05, a god. 
- Does then the Christian Revelation admit of Gods superior 
and inferior ? And if so, to what class of inferior gods does 
ee ee belong? ‘And man iach would ‘such a aise of 
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divine natures, differ from that which admits a Jupiter Op- 
timus Maximus, and gods greater and less? 

But it is said, that “ ©eos. is destitute of the article, and 
therefore cannot designate the divine Being, who is Su- 
preme.” ‘This observation, however, is far from being 
justifiable, either by the usage of the sacred writers, or 
the principles of Greek syntax. Among instances where 
the Supreme God is certainly designated, and yet the arti- 
cle is omitted, the inquirer may consult the very chapter — 
in question, ver. 6, 43, 18; also, Matt. xix. 26. Luke xvi. 
13. John ix. 33. xvi. 30. Rom. viil. 8. 1 Cor.i. 3. Gal. 
i.1. Ephes. ii. 8. Heb. ix.44. Besides; every reader 
ef Greek knows, that where the subject of a proposition, 

which in this case is é Asyes,) has the article, the predicate 
(©ces) omits it. Such is Greek usage ; and from it dissent 
only propositions of a reciprocating or ‘convertible nature ; ; 
‘as in ver. 4, of the chapterin question. It may be added too, 
that if the writer had said, xa: 0 Aoyos nv 0 O05, it would 
have conveyed a very different sense from the proposition 
as it now stands. He would then have said, the Logos 1s 
the God with whomhe is ; whereas I waderstand ©cos here 
to mean divine nature, simply but not abstractly considered, 
_ for which it so often stands in other places. Vide Mark 


vill. ‘x. 27. xii 24. Luke iii. 8. xi. 20. xviii. 4, 49.— 
“John i. 43. iii. 2. iv. 24. x. 33. Acts v. 29. vii. 55. x 33. 
xi. 18. &e. & 


c. 

re | readily acknowledge, that affirmatwe evidence of the y 
_ somewhat diverse meaning of ©<es here, cannot be drawn 

trom the word itself; but must be deduced from the cir- 

cumstances of the affirmation, united with the supposition 
that John did assert, and did mean to assert, something 
‘that is intelligible. There is indeed no very serious difh- 
culty, in taking @¢e5 (God) in the same sense in both clau- 
ses, provided we understand it to denote the Divinity. To 
mhndlave bev verse thus, would rep J ohn as - 


same ane a sense in which he was with God. 
ihat this should have any possible meaning, a dis 
the Godhead must be admitted ; viz. shut tee | ! 
in all respects the same as the. Son. 
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“For myself, I do not hesitate to understand the word 
-God, in a sense somewhat diverse, in the two clauses of 
the verse under consideration. Every word takes a sense 
‘adapted toits connexion. Such is the rule which must be 
adopted, after we have once conceded that a writer uses 
words with propriety, and designs to be understood. So, 
when our Saviour Says, * Let the dead bury their dead ; Oe 
.-the connexion requires us to explain it thus; ‘ Let those 
who are morally or spiritually dead, bury those who are 
corporeally so.’ It were easy to accumulate examples, 
where the very same word, in the very same verse, has 
two different shades of sense. The exigency of the pas- 
sage, (exigentia loc,) is the rule of interpretation which 
guides us here. And guided by this exigency, what diffi- 
culty is there in supposing that God as Father, is meant, in 
the first instance; and thie Divinity, without reference to 
the peculiar distinction of Father, in the second ? 

_ understand John then as affirming, that the Logos was 
God, and yet was with God; viz. that he was truly divine, 
“but. still divine in sucha manner, that there did exist a dis- 
tinction between him and the Father. I take the word 
God, in one case, to mean, as in a great number of cases it 
does mean, God as Father; in the other case, I regard it as. 
a description of divine being, of the Divinity, without r Tes 
ference to the distinction of "Father ; a use which i is he 
common. 

Least of all, have those a right to object to his, Ww 10 
here make the meaning of God, in the second instance, to 
be infinitely different from its meaning in the first instance ;_ 
understanding by the first, the self-existent, independent, 
and infinite God ; by the second, a created, or dere and 
finite being. 5 

If you ask now, What could be the dhrect of John in ase 
erting | that the. Logos was with God ? I answer; that the 
e, to be with one, («sve eos t1ve,) indicates conjunction, 
nunion, fomiliarity, society. See Mark ix. 19; Com- 

0 Jo ohn i, .48, where the only begotten Son is said to 
in th e bosom, (es zov xormev,) of the Father,” which © 
arase of similar import. 

o illustrate the meaning of the phrase to be with God, 
us f ‘al also to compre those cases, where Christians 
ae 6 
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are promised, as the summit of their felicity, that they 
shall be with God and Christ, and be where they are. See’ 
among other passages, John xiv. 2, 3. xii. 26. xvii. 24. 1 
Thess. iv. 17. Compare Rom. viil. 17. 2 Tim. lie 11, 12. 
Colos. iii. 1—4,. one coe 
-In John xvii. 5, Christ speaks of that “ glory, which he 
had with the Father, before the world was.’ From alk 
these passages taken together, it would seem that the. 
phrase, the Logos was with God, amounts to asserting that 
he was conjunctissimus Deo, most intimately connected with 
him. Wf youask me, how ? I answer realy that I onneeng 
tell. ‘The Evangelist has asserted the fact, but has not ad-— 
ded one word to explain the modus. Jf I could. explain it, | 
then perhaps 1 might define the distinction, which I be- 
heve to exist in thé Godhead. ds Oui Tye es Olean 
_ But why should John assert such a connexion? In oppo-_ 
sition, I answer, to those in early times, who asserted that 
‘Christ was a being not only distinct from God, but an enan= 
ation from him ? The asseveration, that the Logos was with - 
God—was from the beginning most intimately connected. 
"with him, and was divine, would, of course, contradict such 


an opinion. 


“This is the fundamental question between us. Analogy, 
drawn from the New Testament usage of the word Seog, 
(which no where else employs this word simply and sing 
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~ tures. eae of thie god of Ekron; the god of the Ammon- 
ites; the gods of the heathen, ie: 1s a mistake possible 
here ? But the Logos is called God simply. Nor is this all. 
Admitting that the name of itself determines nothing, (and 
_. for sake of the argument, I am willing to admit it;) yet 
the writer has added explanations of his meaning, which 
seem to place what he intended to assert, by the expression 
in ae Seton beyond the reach of fair debate. 
John i. 3. “All things were [made] by him; and with- 
_ out him was nothing [made] which was [made]. Verse 
© 10. The world was [made] by him.” 
‘Thave excluded the word made, by placing it in brack- 
ets, merely to show that the sense is in no wise changed, 
by the version of those critics, who tell us that syevero ney- 
er means made, but simply was. Yet nothing can be far- 
Hhértrom correctiress, than such an assertion. According- 
ly, morea and yivoue: are used as synonymes; as in James 
ni. 9, compare Gen. i. 26, in the Septuagint ; Gen. ii. 4.— 
Isaiah xlvii. 7. The cases where yivoza: means to make, 
‘or produce, are so numerous and obvious, that a moment’s 
delay in respect to this part of the subject would be use- 
Jess. Schleusner’s Lexicon, under ihe word vive, will 
furnish adequate proof of this. If not, read the commenta- 
ry of Theodoret on the two first ‘chapters of Genesis, 
which places the question, as to the use of yivonas, beyond i 
febate. . 

But what are the “ all things,” the universe, (ra masta, 
which the Logos made, or created ! ? “The moral world— 
the Christian church ;” answers Faustus Socinus. ‘To this 

_ exposition, however, there are two objections. First, a 
part of these ra wavra, are in verse 10 represented as (so 
xer0s,) the world ; a term no where in the N. Testament 
applied to the Christian church, nor to men as morally f 
- amended by the gospel. Secondly, this very world, (6 
_ worpas,) which he created, did not know or acknowledge 
MUTOY CDK EYVO : whereas the disting guishing trait of 
me ms is, that they know Christ ; that they know the 
only. true God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. : 
| Ta wevea then, which the Logos created, means, (as com- 
mon usage and the exigency of the passage require,) the 
wanes? 5 3. the worlds material and immaterial. (Ver. 10.) 
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Here, cee ce in the first. ch: ipter of Joba, is a pas- 
sage in which, beyond all reasonable. doube, Christ is call- 
ed God ; aud where the context, instead of furnishing us”) 
with reasons for understanding the word God in an inferior 
sense, (as is usual, when this designation is applied to in- 
ferior beings.) has plainly and unequivocally taught us, - 
that this God, 30s, who was the Logos, created the unwwerse, _ 
The question then is reduced to this simple state; Is he, ) 
who created the Universe, truly and properly divme? On 
this question I shall make a few remarks, when | have con- 
sidered some other passages, which ascribe the woth oft 
creation to Christ. gay re 
Heb. i. 10—12, “ And, Thou, Lord, in the hemaniee 
hast laid the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens are 
the works of thine hands: they shall perish, but thou re- 
mainest ; and they shall wax old as doth a garment ; and 
as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed: but thou art the same, and thy years shall not _ 
fail.” , e 
These words are spoken of the Son of Goa for they 
are intimately connected by the conjunction and, with ver. | 
8, where it is written, ‘“ But unto the Son he saith, ee . &e. ‘ 
According to the laws of grammar, and most clearly C= 
‘cording to the nature and design of the Apostle’s argument, : 
the ellipsis to be supplied, in the beginning of the tenth — 
verse, after and (xa) is, + And [to the Son he saith,| Thou, — 
Lord,” &c. No other exposition can be pointed out, — 
which does not make a viclent divulsion of the Paes 
from the connexion of the writer’s argument. 
The question still remains ; ‘ What is meant by wad 
the earth, and by the heavens being the work of Chr: 
hands ? To answer the first question, and place the n- 
swer beyond the, possibility of a reasonable doubt, it is ne-— 
-cessary only to compare the passages, in which J ehovah ig 
said to have founded the earth. By this phrase, the crea ne 
of itis indubitably meant. The passages may be ‘ 
in Ps. xxiv. 2. Ixxxix. 11. civ. 5. cxix. 90. Job xxxviii 
Prov. iii. 19.\ Is. xlvui. 13. li. 13. Zech. Xi. A3.w 1ere, 
if you mspect the. Septuagint, you will see the very q 
Seuervow employed, which the apostle uses. in o 
hh regard to the * ‘heavens wih the works of 
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“hands ; 7” it is am expression plainly of : similar import to the 
one just examined, and signifies the creation of the heav- 
ens. Thus, Ps. viii. 4,6; ‘‘ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy hands pe which is parallel with, ‘“¢ The . 
~ moon and stars which thou’ hast ordained,” (Septuagint, 
” sbeperraras.) So in verse 6th, “ And hast placed him over 
‘the works of thy hands ; all things hast thou put under his 
feet ;” i. e. placed him over the er ‘cation. 
- To prove that the phrase to create the heavens ane the 
earth, means to create all things, it is necessary only to 
“consult. Gen. 1. 1. Ex. xx. 12. xxxi. 17. Neh. ix.’ 6. Ps. 
exxi. 2. cxxiv. 8. cxxxiv. 3, and cther like’ passages, which 
a Concordance wiil supply. 

‘It will be remembered, that the passage in question, 
(Heb. i. 10—12,) is a quotation foi the Oid Testament ; 
and that to quote the language of the Old Testament, 
therefore, in order to explain it, is peculiarly appropriate 
and necessary. 

Would any one, now, unembarrassed by peculiarity of 
system, ever suspect that Christ’s founding ihe earth, and 
the heavens being the works of his hands, could mean any 
. thing less than the creation of the Universe? Yet we 
have been told, by some distinguished Unitarians, that the 
jlemomns mean the Christian state or dispensation, and the 

earth the Jewish one. 

- But first, this is against usage, either in the Old or New 
| Pesttment: there being nothing to support such a sense 

of it. Isaiah indeed speaks of creating a NEW heaven, and 
. @ NEW earth, (ixv. 17 ;) and of planting the heavens and the 
> earth, (li. 16. ) in a moral sense, 1. e. making a moral change 
orcreation. But then the language itself, in the first case, 
indicates, that the old creation is nor meant; and in’ the 
second case, the context makes it as clear, what kind of 
heaven and earth is to be planted or established, and what 
estes of them means, viz. the Jewish enuton and 
e is to be renewed and established. ‘The meaning then 
assigned by some Unitarians to the passage in Heb. i. is a- - 
gainst the plain and perpetual usage of the Scriptures, in 
sexarilse such expressions, when they occur in an unlimited 
form, as they do in the passage under examination. 
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meant, in what sense are they to wax‘ old as a garment, 

and tobe changed? Of the Jewish state, this might with- 
out much difficulty be affirmed. But how the Christian 

dispensation is to be changed ; how that “kingdom, which 

shall have xo end,” (Luke i 1.33 ») is to es fam unable 

to explain. 

“It is a moral creation of which Christ is the author,” 
says Artemonius i. e. Crellius; (Init. Evang. Johan.) This 
however does not explain the matter; for how is it that 
the mora! ereation of Christ is to be changed and perish, 1. 
e. to beannihilated? Most veo his moral creation i is 
‘to be eternai. 

Another method of eaptemaliie this subject has been, | to 
aver that the passage here quoted by the apostle, from Ps. 
cll. 25—27, is, in the Original, plainly applicable to Je- 
hovah only; and that none would conjecture, from the 
simple perusal of this Psalm, how Christ could be the sub- 
ject of it. Conceding that the passage is applicable to Je- 

hovah only, (and it would be difficult to show why this is 
not to be conceded,) what is the consequence ? Either that 
the apostle has, directly and without qualification, applied 
to Christ, language used by an inspired writer of the Ok 
Testament to designate the Creator of the world, with 
eternal and immutable nature ; or that he has, (ina 
singular indeed for a man of piety and honesty,) ac 
modated Janguage descriptive of the infinite Jehovah on ly. 
to a created and dependent being. Kuopie (Lord,) in the 

_ Greek, corresponds to the word nim Jehovah in the origin. 
al Hebrew ; the Septuagint having commonly renderéd it 
in this m manner. And though ni Jehovah is not in the He- 
brew text, (Ps. cii. 25,) yet it is evident, from the prece- 
ding-context that it must be understood” there, as the sub- 
ject of the verb D0", thou hast founded, Christ then is 
here called by the Apostle, Jehovah; and eternity, immuta- 
baleeys and the creation of the universe are ascribed to pean 


S| eae sted that xuelog is not athe synonymous with 
o ehovaby But where the word J ehovah % is tebe in th 


end ‘in he New estate has the ree 8 of it.’ » "The 
Sore nvgiag in the New Testament must 7 course, in suc 
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Lcannot think that the paraphrase of Grotius, on the pas- 
sage in question, deserves a serious refutation. “Thou 
wast the cause,” says he, “ that the earth was founded, and 
on thy account the heavens were made.” If this be not a 

_ different thing from what the language of the apostle natur- 
ally means, or can mean; I confess, I know not any bounds 


which may be set to paraphrastic or mystical exegesis. Sup-" 


- pose now the Gnostics, who maintained that evil demons, and 
not Jehovah, created the world, should have paraphrased 
the first verse in Genesis, in this manner; “ Thou Jehovah 

_ wast the cause, why the heavens and the earth were creat- 
ed;”? and when asked, how this could consist with their sen- 
timents, or what they could mean by its they should have 
replied, ‘* Out of enmity to thee, the evil demons brought 
the material creation mto existence :” then they would 
have explained away the creative act of Jehovah, exactly 
-as Grotius explains away the evidence that Christ was the 
Creator. ' 

- Col. i. 15—17. ‘¢‘ Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the head of all creation; for by him were all things crea- 
ted, both celestial and terrestrial, visible and invisible, of 

- whatever order or rank they are ; all things were created 
_ by bim and for him. Therefore he was before all things; 
and by him are all things sustained.” 

The places, in which [have departed from our common 
version, are not differently rendered in order to make them 
_ favour the cause which I have espoused; for they deter- 
mine nothing respecting the point now at issue. They are 

rendered as-above, merely to make the meaning of the 


have the same meaning as. Jehovah in the Old Testament. 
The reason, why xvgtos is used by the New Testament writers 
as the translation of Jehovah in the Hebrew Scriptures, is, 


that the Jews in reading their sacred writings, were not ac- 


stomed to pronounce the word J ehovah (nim), but read, for 
he most part "718 Lord, xvpis, an the room ‘of at. This cus- 
4 tom is. -at least as old as ‘the Septuagint Version, which trans- 


t 


ites TIN by xvgi0s, and thus exhibits proof, that the modern 
ustom of reading IY for Hin) was then religiously observ- 
d. Josephus speaks of Jehovah, APM, as the name whieh ep 
Semis comer, isnot lawfulto utter. — 
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‘passage, in general, as plain as the nature of the case, ‘will 
permit. 

‘Because, in verse 20, Christ is said «to neeoiee (ee 
turarcéer) all things unto himself.” and these are said to be 
‘things in heaven, and things on earths”? and afterwards, 
he is represented as brédking down the. wall of partition » 
between Jews and Gentiles; some ingenious commentators 
have.supposed, that “ things ir heaven end things en earth,” 
mean Jews and ‘Gentiles: How very unnatural this expla- 
nation is, 10 ‘one ‘can iby feeling, who reads the passage 
in an unbiased manner. In what tolerable sense, can the 
Jews and Gentiles be called “things visible and invisible ?”’ 
Or how shall we explain the phrase “ things in heaven and 
things on earth,” as applied to them? By “reconciling 
things in heaven and things on earth,” seems evidently to 
be meant, bringing into union, under one great head, 1. e. 
Christ, by a new and special bond of intercommunication, 
both angels and men. . In hike manner, the two great par- 
ties. on earth, Jews and Gentiles, are united together. But 
why Christ should be called “the image of the invisible 
God,” and the “head (#garoroxes) of allcreation,” because 

he is merely the instrument of bringing Jews and Gentiles 
together, i is not apparent tome. Yet to be such an instru- 

‘ment, is all that the passage in question ascribes to him, if - 
we are to construe it in the manner above related. But. 
when you understand the words of the apostle, as describ- 
ing the creation of the worlds celestial, and terrestrial, 
(01 ovgeevos xs yn, comp. Heb. i. 10—12 ,) and_ascribing it 
te Christ; then you find sufficient reason, for designating 
him by the exalted appellations in question. . 

It has also’been affirmed, that a moral creation only, is. 
here ascribed to Christ. Bat words like ‘these, in such a. 
connexion and with such adjuncts, are no where else used » 
in this‘sense. Moreover, in what sense has the moral crea-”. 
tion by Christ affected the angels? The good ones need- 
ed not ‘repentance ‘or’pardon-; the bad ones have nev 
sought ‘or obtained either. “i Verily he did not assist the — 
angels, (ov dyrev ayyenay emidapCovercet,) but ‘the seed of 
Abraham.” Heb. ii. 16. SUAS 

Until I see different light therefore, shed over t e pas EB 
sage in question, I. must regard it, as very clearly: meine’ 
the creation of the Universe to Christ. 
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But you willsay, ae that in John i. 3, “ All things 
are said to be made by Christ, dia Xeicrav, as the instrumen- 
tal, not the principal « cause; the preposition ds« denoting 
such cause. In Col. i. 16, it is also said, that all things 
were created by Christ, (3 avrev;) and in Heb. i. 2, God 
is said to have created the worlds “ his Son; A? év (se. 
viov). Kok TOUG cLhaVvees EROINTE.” 

_ The allegation, gener that dv doesnot desiagiate’ the 
‘principal, as well as the instrumental cause, can byt no means 
be supported. In Romans xi. 36, “ All things are said to 
be of God, (e& avrov;) and by God, (4? auras) the very 
form of expression applied to Christ, i in Colos. i. 16—20. 
So Heb. it. 10, “* For it became him, (God the Father,) for 
whom, 4;’ ov, are all things, and by whom, 4’ a», are all 
things, &c. 1 Cor. i. 9, “ God is faithful, by whom, 0¥ és, 
ye were called into the fellowship of his Son,” &c. More- 
over, ex and ds are sometimes interchanged, as equivalents 
or synonymes. See Romans iii. 30. So also ev and die, 
Colos. i. 16; ra ware ey wutw extiody and 0: avrov extirrat ; 
i. e. ev and dra in these-two phrases are of the same im- 
port. See Schleusner’s Lex. in voc. 91a. 

. The difficulty remaining is, to explain the phrase, “ by: 
whom, 40’ oJ, he (the Father) made the worlds ;” Heb. i. 2. 
The apostle has added sufficient, in verses 10—-12, as it 
might seem, to prevent mistake here. If however, the 


difficulty seems still to press, it may be compared with 


Hos. i. 7; “1 (Jehovah) will have mercy upon the house 
of Judah, and will save them by Jehovah, nin’3.” Is the 
second J ehovah merely the instrumental cause, in this case ? 
Of the same nature, is the phraseology in Gen. xix. 24; 

“And Jehovah rained down upon Sodom and Gomorrha, 
fire and brimstone From Jenovan, out of heaven.” Must 


the last Jehovah, in this case be a being inferior to the 


first ? If not, then the phrase that God made the worlds by 
his Son, does not imply, of course, that the Son is of an- 
inferior nature. It does imply that there is a distinction 


_ between the Father and Son ; and this is what we aver to 
_ be a Scripture doctrine. It seems to declare, also, that 


the Godhead, in respect to the distinction of Son, was in & 


4 sk. manner concerned with the creation of the worlds. 


hat is there os or improbable i in this? 
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_. From the passages of Scripture thus far considered, it 
appears plain, that the apostles have ascribed. the creation 
of the Universe to Christ. And now we come, in order, to 
the consideration of the simple question, whether he who 
created the world, is really and truly divine ? ani 
First then, pert mit me to ask, If:the act of creation does 
not prove the being, who performs it, to. be omniscient, 
omnipotent, and independent, is it posable ‘for me to con- 
ceive of any thing, which does or.can prove the existence 
of such a Being.? To, bring this world into existence from 
nothing < ‘to establish such perfect. concord. and design 
through ¢ all. the operations ‘of nature ; to set in motion un- 
numbered worlds and systems; of . worlds,, and. all in the 
‘most perfect harmony and_ order ; requires more intelli- 
gence, m re power,.and more. wisdom, than ever belonged 
_ to any finite,being.. And. af these’ things ‘do not. character- 
-ise the infinite eing, it seems to. aR no proof, that such. a 
Being exists, can be adduced, ...... 
‘It is m yain to tell me ‘here, that t x¢.oreation | of the u uni- 
verse can be performed , by. delegation,;,by an inferior. and 
_ subordinate Being, “What can be: meant, by: -omnipo tence, 
and infinite wisdom, (all « of which must belong, to,a Creator,) 
bei ng delegated 2 Can God delegate. his perfections 2 Af so, 
then the Gnostics, when. pressed with the. bay that 
Jehovah, the God, of the Jews, was the, Supreme, God, be. - 
cause. he created the. heavens and the earth, might have Te-| 
plied, that, he did this only by delegated. power ; and that the — 
,act of cre tion, therefore, proves, nothing. . You reply:.to 
uch a egation ;, that’the.act, of creating. the Dasrenea, 


one which .no finite, or secondary being..can perform ?, 
_ this act do not designate... the, absolute, ‘Supreme, manip: 
\ tent, and omiiscient Being then no, proof shat, such a. Be 
ang exists, can. possibly be, adduced. . 
ais We use the very same arguments’ to Goptute, fis who 
- maintain; that Christ created the asvorld: by, delegated, power. | 
‘The, Apostle’ haying decided, the, question, that, Christ ¢ 
wore the world, has secaied oopneduenthy, that he. mus' 
be truly devine, ;,. AyTebe pint wala ‘ 
_ Agreeably; to,this reasoning, the. Bible every. where ap- 
peal to creative power, as the peculiar. and distin ‘ul : 
prerogative. of the Supreme God ; and attributes 3t sole 


‘ if 


’ see 


to Jehovah. Read Gen. ii. 2, 3. Ex. xx. 11. Is. xliv. 24. 
Jer. x. 12. Ps. Vill. 3, 4. ‘cii/ 25, and other passages’ of the 
‘same tenor. ‘Read’ Ts pith and onward, where God by 
his’ prophet makes'a most solemn challenge to all | polythe- 
~ ists, to bring the objects” of’ their’ worship into competition 
with him and declares himself.to be distinguished from 
them all, by his being“ the ‘Creator of the ends of the 
_ earth,” (v. 28 ;) and’ by his’ having” formed and arranged 
“the heavens, (v. 26.) 
Can it be made plainer, than these passages’ ‘make it, that 
‘ereative power was regarded by the Hebrew prophets, as 
_ the appropriate and peculiar attribute of the Supreme | God? 
Need I say, that the Old Testament is filled with passages 
‘which ascribe the work of creation to Jehovah alone ? ‘Who 
‘does not find them every where intermixed, in the most de- 
lightful and affecting manner with’ all the “instructions of the 
‘sacred Hebrew writers? eniciricwtay 
Now if a subordinate agent, ‘a finite spirit, did create the 
“universe; why should all the instructions of. the Old"Tes- 
‘tament be so framed, as ‘inevitably to lead the Jewish 
‘nation ‘to disbelieve and reject this fact? ‘Specially’ so as the 
Jews were strongly inclined to polytheism ; and a plurality 
of gods would have been very agreeable to their wishies. 
‘And why after a lapse of so many centuries, should the 
writers of the: ‘New Testament overturn all that the He- 
brew Scriptures had taught on this subject and lead’men 
‘to admit, that'a “finite being could and did’ create the world? 
Most of il: ‘how could Paul say, (Rom.. i. '20,) ‘that the 
“heathen were without excuse, for’ not acknowledging the 
~ eternal power and Godhead of the Divinity, from) the évi- 
dence which his CREATING power afforded—from consider- 
ing the riNcs THAT WERE MADE? 
And is this truth, (that the Deity possesses eternal pow- 
er and Godhead, +) 30 plain then, and so easily deduced from 
_ CREATING ENERGY, that the very heathen are destitute of all 
ee xcuse, | for not seeing and admitting it; and yet, can it ‘be 
the object of Christianity to bring: us back to the very poly- 
theism. for which the apostle « condemned them? To bring 
us to “ worship the creature more’ than the creator 2” 
s Christianity « contradict a truth’ 6f‘natural religion so 
‘plain, and: incontrovertible, that: the - very heathen were, 
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without excuse for not acknowledging it? And after read- 
ing such a passage in the writings of Paul; can it be possi- 
ble to suppose, that he ascribed the. creation of the world 
to any thing but the true God. only ? Compare | now Acis 
xvii. 23—26, with John i. 1—3, and 10; Heb, i. 10 —12; 
Colos. i. 14—173,.and then say, Is it possible to admit the 
rules of interpretation, which you-have laid down, and not 
admit that the apostles designed to assert, that Christ Is 
the Creator ofthe Universe? And if he is so: is it ROee: 
ble to deny that he is truly divine ? 
It were easy to produce passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which ascribe'the same works to Christ as io God; 
{as J ohn v. 17—23. xiv. 9, 11.) But as the vindication of 
these would swell these letters beyond their proper length, 
I shal! not enter into the discussion of them at present. | am 
‘not anxious to increase the number of witnesses; for ac- 
knowledging the New 'Testamentito be of divine authori- 
iy, 1 consider whatever it plainly declares once to be the 
truth. The relevancy and-plainness of the testimony, there- 
fore, is more the object of my solicitude, than the number of 
witnesses: a point, J may add, in which many, who hare 
defended our sentiments, have ‘ereatly erred. i915 is 
is hall proceed, therefore, to other texts 8 Scripture in 
' hrist is declared to be God. Le aaR 


* 


ec tothe flesh. hie human nities) canine (descended) 
is the’supréme God, blessed forever, Amen.” 
Se Nine egard to this text, it may be remarked, first, thatsal- 
i jo ch has filled his'margia with conjectural 
ve diags, he attributes no. considerable weight to 
pem ; for all the Manuscripts of the Epistle to the 
is, which have been coNated, contain the text as it 
ores yas do all the Saneieny Versions, and nearly all the 
Fathers. ‘i 
1 We wonmedier To neTH apie in resect to his human i 
if feel supported by corresponding passages, in Rom. i. 
Acts. i. S30. And that o ev ex: waxray Seog evaoynres €4 
asaves, 18 liderally” transtabed, whos supreme God, blessea 
ever; may be shown i in iy aon tr yee ‘O wv is here pa 


cee i Aa oe © As it ‘etavid j ethe Textas. Receptus,. +6y 
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a common, (see John i. 18. ili, 13. 2 Cov. xi. 31.) for 25 ee- 
v1, whois. The ground of this lies simply in the nature of 
Greek usage. Whenever : @ is used for os, it takes the par- 
ticiple ay instead of the Vereen The Greeks say o a, 
‘but o¢ errs, i 
Ex wuvray S08 i is literally, “ov drill God,” i. e. supreme 
‘God. Compare with the phras 2ology here, the word way- 
+e (all) as used ix a connexion which respects Christ, in 
Col. i. 17. Eph. i. 19, 23. John iit. 31. and 1 Cot. xy. 21. 
It is used in such passages, asa term of qualification, which 
serves to describe him as the head, or ruler of the universe. 
ast then can ex: w2vtwy Seog mean, but supreme God ? 

- But on no text has:greater pains been bestowed, in or- 
Aes to devise an unusual construction and meaning. Schlich- 
ting proposed to transpose ey, and read @» 4; i. e. of 
whom (the Jewish Fathers) is God, blessed forever. But as 
in this-very. Epistle, the apostle hag laboured to prove that 
God is as well the God of the Gentiles as the Jews, (ch. 
iii. 29,) this expedient would seem to impeach the apos- 
tle’s consistency, as well as: violate the text. Nor would 

_ the text. itself, as amended by Schlichting’s conjecture, be 
in any measure accordant with the idiom of the Greek 
danguage. If Sees has the article, (and his transposition 
makes it ¢ Seos,) then evroynres must of: necessity have it 
too; inasmuch as an adjective following a noun with an 
article, and-agreeing with it, of necessity takes the article: 

Wetstein’s conjecture, that it should be read @ av, é ex: 
-mavrov Seos, is not any more fortunate. Such a mode of 

"expression, as é #y 4, all relating to the same ‘subje iS I 
pugnant to Greek ‘usage. Besides, this conjecture, lik 
that of Schlichting, not only violates the integrity of the 
text, but assigns the article to eos, and omits it before’ ue 
mapaias whichis surely inadmissible. —§ — 

Enough of amending the apostle’s words by conjeetae®, 

v lear mae patching ‘of a Pov nae an or version. 


i Festias we aoe, a man of grett acuteness- ste fine Stas, 
undertook to re thie’ ingenious: et iate s that’ ‘the 
“He renders’ it; 


fas kes 

““ Whose ancestors were those Ffecemenel Fathers from. 
whom the Messiah, as to his mortal body, was derived, who 
is exalted over all [the Fathers.]. God be blessed forever!” 
Thus, by the aid of supplying an idea not contained in the 
text, and by doing violence to the custom of language, in 
the doxological. part, he has devised a method in-which we 
may avoid the assertion, that Christ.is God over-all, or su- — 
preme God. _But who does not perceive the violence and 
inaptitude of the divulsion which he makes, by separating — 
the former from the latter part of the yerse 2 Besides ;— 
how would a doxology fit the passage in question? Crel- 
lius, (Init. Evang. Johan. p. 230, 237,), long. ago, was can- > 
did enough to own, that. when the apostle-was affected = 
with the greatest sadness, on.account of the unbelief we 
his Jewish brethren, .and. the loss-of their privileges, a 
doxology was not very congruous. A prayer, (asin. ch. x.) + 
1.) ‘would seem, as he thinks, to be much more appropriate. 

Omitti ing however, all. this; it may be added, that Greek |. 


usage by no possibility. admits ofthe: doxological. version ~ 
of Justi. Osos, evdeyntes means, Gad who is blessed; i. = ~ 
the ‘Proposition . in such a.case is assumed, not asserted. - 38 
But evacynres ¢, Seos means, God be blessed ; ‘let God be bles= 
sed, or praised. In accordance with-this Greek usage, we 
find ‘five instances of doxology in the New ‘Testament, and: 
about forty in, the. Old, in which evacyates is uniformly. Plax» 
ced FIRST, The same order is observed in respects ‘s woe T Oe 
247506, (cursed,) when. an imprecation.is-uttered. 
Besides, the text must. be changed to make dint doxols 
ogy; ‘and we must read ¢ Sees, instead of. 905 ; for univer- ©* 
sal usage prescribes evdsyntes o Seog. (The instance Ps. ; 
ixvii. 19. Sept., brought by Stolz in. his . Erlaeuterungen &e) © 
to support Justi’s rendering, depends, merely on wrong: 
punctuation, a and, the . repetition of a word, ‘which: netics net >. 
correspond to the I Hebrew text.) , 3d? oc iggy 
Finally, if a doxology to the Father. were ntenled here; 
it is scarcely possible to. suppose, that a particle of transi< 
tion, - (8: for, anstance,) should. not have been inserted, in 
order t to BIKE | notige of so great a change... In any other — 
case, we. should expect ‘0 find it, thus, 6 Oe ay 50Fr. if the 
doxology begin at S05, then Evroyntos 6 Ses. No text, 
manuscript, Ro ancient yersion Eves usa trace of either 
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these readings. To mvent them, therefore, and force them 
upon the text; or to substitute a-conjecture, which origin-' 
ated from theological speculation, ‘against the plain and in- 
controvertible evidence of the integrity of the text; what” 
is it, but to introduce a’ principle fundameritaily sibrert sive 

_ of all mterpretation and criticism, and give up es gages 
to be moulded to every man’s own wishes?” fe 

All conjectures and theories, then, appear’ to be quite 
incompetent to explain away the common rendéring of © 
the verse, and the meaning: connected with it. On ‘the 
other hand, we may ask; How comes ‘it that Christ; ace 
cording to: this human nature, (ro xara'ecpxc,) is said to Haye . 
descended fromthe Fathers? What if I should affirm; that 
David, as to his‘ human‘ nature, was descended from re esse? 
Would you not ‘of course ask, what other nature had he, 
except human ?:And such‘an inquiry, forced upon us by 
theexpression in ‘question,’ the apostle ‘has - immediately 
answered? As to his ature fot human, he was“ supreme 
God, blessed forever, Amen.” Fo: have produced the hu- 
man nature” connected with such’ an exalted Being, the. 
apostle reckons as one of the special privileges which the 
Jews had enjoyed. «See and compare verses i—4. 

Edo not crate that Christis divine, merély from having — 
the appellation ec; bestowed upon him. Bot if ¢ oy exis 
mwavmay Jeos be not supreme God: "and if the antithesis in 
» thisverse do not*require us'to understand a divine nature’ 
“here ; then I must despair of discovering the sentiment er 

; “any. text of: seeping eye aoe any of: the rules of exe 
So stat 12 
ae ao85 9 But uit the Son’ he saith, Thy throne, ~ 
O Godyis. forever and éver; a‘sceptre of righteousness i is 
the 'sceptre'of thy kingdom.” Thou hast loved righteous- 
“ness; and: hated iniquity’; © ‘theréfore God, even thy ‘God, 
hath anointed thee with the: bi “of grits above thy. fel 
ows? Hatqatuiy aegrr Bee ze 
"Phis* passage is quoted’ bay Ps xiv; 7. It has: 9 é 
_ objected; ‘that o Sees here should: not be’ ‘travslated as the . 
Jocative, but Nominative ; e.g. * Godtis thy 1 throne, for-' ee 
Resi ind. re or thine pou bats or eternal s ‘er gle 
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tive, of the Vew Testumens ond Sepiuaguu. No objection 
to the usual rendering of this. verse in the Vv ocative case, 
can be made from the. form of the word, which is altogeth- 
er common in Hellenistic Greek. The ‘Attics use the same 
form oi the noun, but they write it @ Ses, and not 4 Sees. 
One needs only to. open his Septuagint, in the. book of 
Psalms, or in almost any. other part, to see incontroverti- 
ble evidence, that ¢ cs is the Common Vocative of ane 
Hellenistic writers. ; 4 
. To the translation, “ God is gids throne,” ines thy: sup: 
port, several objections may be made. 
1, Greek usage does not permit such a version. The 
subject. and predicate cannot. both have. the article, unless 
in, the case ofa convertible, or Feciprocal . sentence ; 
and surely it will not be urged, that such isthe. present 
case. (¢ God. as: thy throne” “would stand in Greek, Seoves 
cov 6 Se0;.* For such a change. in. the text, there is no 
respectable, authority. ~ sng 
. Such a translation would he ite insipid the aiehiaek? 
of i apostle, in. this chapter, to. preve e the preeminently 
exalted nature of Christ. ‘Lo say of this illustrious per- 
bites Godis thy throne, i. e. thy support, might excite, 
the persons, to whom the epistle was addressed, to as 
+ And whol is: not supporied by God ?. _ Howi is Christ enti- 
iled on this account, to claim. aay) preeminence ) in sees? 
gard? Ge een f 
3. Such a translation cadets the quedonal of a 
word throne, understood. either literal ly or figurative 
Literally, itis the seat on which kings sit. This: sense is’ 
here out. of the question. Figuratively, it stands for do- 
minion, empire, regal authority j 3 because it is one of the 
ensigns of-such authority. But there is no. such figurative. 
sense to Nj as that of support. And. what sense wouldrit, 
make, to say, God as th uy dominion, thy regal authoraty? Af 
you reply, This mean, God is the cause.of thy domin= 
ton, or regal choy ; then I ask: again, of abel AE 
dominion and authority is not God. the cause ?, Is it. 
mRiversal doctrine of, ‘the: Bible, that ¢ * by him bias Fe 


~* See the latter clause of the’ verse: "where 4 pabdo as 
subject, but Healt ‘the ets, Kore to the laws. 
language. 1 og re ; 4 di =? 
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and princes decree jastice 7” And how then is Christ enti- 
tled to any preeminence, because God is the cause of his do- 
minion? @r what advances does the apostle make in his 
WN rane ‘by such an assertion ? sf 
To the Translation in question, there is still another ob- 
jection, which is drawn from the nature of Hebrew paral- 
lelismin poetry. The verse under discussion, piainly is 
one, in which the subject is the same in both parts; i.e. itis 
a synonymous parallelism. Now the second member of this 
is, “ the sceptre of thy kingdom is a scepire of righteous- 
‘ness; » in other words, thy db:ninion is righteous. The first 
member ofthe paralletism, consequently, | is to be explain- 
ed ina similar way, and evident! y means thy dominton 
(throne) i is everlasting. What could be more tasteless, or — 
unmeaning here thanto say, “Godis thy throne,” i. e. 
support, or cause of dominion: when the object of the wri- 
ter is to show the preeminent dignity of the Son of God ? 
The proposed mode of rendering then, violates Greek 
usage 3 frustrates the argument of the apostle : forces an 
unexampled meaning upon Ipoves : and transgresses the laws 
of parallelism in the Hebrew original, from which the peer 
age was taken. 
dam aware of the objections which have been maile, te 
understanding the word God, in the passage now under con- 
sideration, in its highest sense. For Ist. It is said, that the 
person called God ‘(Blohim,) here, calls another being his 
God, and therefore he cannot be Supreme. 
mi) “To the fact I readily assent; but the conclusion pee 
from it I must be permitted to doubt. If Christ be descri- 
‘bed j in the xlv. Psalm, (and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews asserts this to be the fact,) he-is described as « 
_ king ‘triumphing over his enemies. As the Messiah, the 
anointed king, he might, with the greatest propriety, 
call Jehovah “his God; for'as Messiah he is to be con- 
sidered as incarnate ; and id course subordinate. Is ‘it i ott : 


a ab th the fieitt moment, calls 5 ending his Go q? 
a wonder. of the same nature, as that which perplexed 
Jews, when Christ asked them how David could call 
I essiah bordy while at the same time he was. his. Son. 
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Itis a wonder, which no ‘ground but that of ‘Trinitarians j 
can ever explain. [mean the ground, that the divine and 
human natures coexisted in Christ, and that in the same 
sentence, he could with propriety. speak of himself as hu- 
man and divine, The sacred writers appear not to” take 
‘the least pains ‘to separate the two natures, in any thing 
which they gay of” either. — They every where speak of 
i Christ, (so it appears t to me,) as either human or divine, or 
both. "Théy do not seem to. apprehend any danger of mis- 
take, in regard to the subject ; no more than we, ‘when we | 
say, ‘Abraham is dead,’ or Abraham is alive, think it neces- 
sary to add, as to his "pathy in one case, or as to his soul, in 
the other. 
~ This very negligence, (if T may be allowed. the expres- 
sion, saving” every thing that would imply improper want 
of care,) offers a powerful argument to me, I confess, to 
prove that the sacred ‘writers regarded the human and di- 
vine natures, as so intimately connected in Christ, that it 
was unnecessary and inexpedient to attempt a distinctive 
separation of them, on every occasion which brought, to 
view the person or actions of Christ. 

A second objection is urged; viz. that the king, who- is 
the subject of the 45th: Psalm, not only calls God 

- but is said to be “ anointed with the’ oil of gladness, . 
his fellows.” ‘If Christ be tatily divine, how, it is. auked! 
ean he have fellows i.e. equals ? ‘gatont 

The answer to this has, m substance, already been g iven. 
Christ is introduced here as the incarnate Messiah. To 
the office of king, God ‘ consecrated him with the_ “oil of 

gladness,” i. e. placed him in a royal station; he has the 
$¢ oil of gladness above his fellows,” or a rank above those, 
who also hold'a regal office. 

“It has been objected, 3dly ; that the 45th Psalm, from 
whieh our text was taken, does not belong to the Messiah, 
but'to David or Solomon, But how is this ] rroved? “ The 
language,” it is said, “is such as to show, that it is a mere 
epithalamium, or nuptial ode on the ‘marriage | of one of 
these kings with’a foreign princess.” I have no time to en- 
ter-into a'diseudsion of this topic here; but I am satisf ed 
that the difficulties which press upon such'a view 
forty fifth bison | are overwhelming. sc Pt 
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said moreover to prove this, unless it be palpable demon- 

stration, cannot weigh. much in, the minds of those, who re- 

gard the authority of the writer, that composed the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. He has told us, hat the passage in 
question is addressed tothe Son, ? 

. Here then, if our view be correct, is one Ynstance more,. 

in which Christ is called God, with adjuncts which rendey 

it probable, that the supreme. God is meant. . 

-I should rank the texts, which I have already BORD hort 
as the leading ones to establish the divine nature of Christ. 
But there are others, which should not be neglected, in.an 
impartial examination of Scripture evidence, on. ang: PER 
ent topic. . 

1 John y, 20. ‘And we know that. the, Son. of. ‘Cont is 
come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true ; and we are in him that , Istrue, 
eyen in his Son Jesus. Christ... This is. the. true. God, and 
eternal life.” . 29408 
fh There are two. reasons ‘here, why ¢ 3 "aaabines, 60S, she ie 
God, inay_be referred to Christ. _ 1. "The, grammatical con- 
struction favours it. Christ. is the, immediate. antecedent, 
“As grant that pronouns, sometimes. relate to.a more remote 

. antecedent ; ah) but. cases, of this nature, stand: on, the ground 
-of ny pores tY, Rot of commen grammatical usage... What 
doubt can here be, that John, could, without scruple, call 

‘the ‘Logos he true ‘God, 6 wArndiyos cos, whom. he had before 

-asserted to, be God. and, ta have created all things? 

. But 86 ly, | my, principal, reason for, referring the true Gody 
rt) aaxbiv0s ©e05, to Christ is, ; the other adjunet. which:stands 
swith it; % This is the true. God—and the ETERNAL LIFE,” 
‘How | familiar is this Tangnage with Jobn,.as applied to 
Christ!" “fn him (i. e. Christ), was tire, this rrewas the 

light of men—giving’ uire.to the.world—the ,bread.of ure 
| my. words wie spirit and. Laire—L am the way, the truth, 
andthe eure—th & Logos of LIFE. This. LIFE (Christ). was 


mar ifested and, we. have. seen it and do. testify.to you,.and. des. 
clare, i the ETERNAL, LIFE, which; ra with the Father, - and 
i was as. manifested. tous.” A John i, i, 2. .Now,as,1 cannot find 
ny. instance in, ‘John’s, writings, | RAS the. appellation 
and eternal ALIFE, IS . bestowed upon, the Father, to 
e aim as | pe author. of. ‘spiritual and. eternal lifes 


ot 
and as this oceurs so frequently in John’s writings as app h- 
ed to Christ; the laws of exegesis compel me here, to ac- 
cord in my exposition with the’ common laws of grammar, 


and to construe both ¢ warOives cog and 4 Can aioves, (Or as 
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some Manuscripts, more consonantly with Greek idiom read, 
4 Con 4 aconsog,) both of Christ.” ifthe true God then Be’ not 
bealy divine who is? 

John xx. 28. “ And Phbitise siewered and said unto him, : 
my Lord, and my God.” 

1 have three reasons for a adducing this text. [1] There 
is no satisfactory proof, that it is an “exclamation of surprise 
or astonishment. No phrase of this kind, by which the 
Jews were accustomed to express surprise or astonishment, 
has yet been produced ; and there is no evidence that such 
a phrase, with the sense alleged, belongs to this language. 
[2] "The: ‘evangelist tells us, that Thomas addressed him- 


_ self to Jesus ; ‘said to him, evrev avzw ; he did not merely ea- 


es 


claim. [3] The commendation, which the Saviour immedi- 
ately bestows upon Thomas, serves chiefly to defend the 
meaning, that f attach tothe verse. Christ commends him 
for having seen and believed. The evidence that he be- 
lieved, was contained in the expression | under examinat 
for before uttering this expression he is represented as 
doubting. On the supposition then, thats the expression 
was.a mere exclamation, what evidence was it to the mind 
of Jesus, or could it be-to the minds of others, that he ad- 
mitted the claims of the Saviour of men, to the character - 
which was connected with this office? What more proof 
of real belief can be found in such an exclamation, (if it be 
truly one,) than we can find that men are Christians, when. 
they repeat, as is very common on. occasions of surprise or. 
delight, the name of Christ, by way of exclamation ? ie But 
if we admit that the words of Thomas were the proper ev- 
idence and expression of that belief, for which the Saviour 
commended him; (and I do not see how we can fairly 
avoid this,) then we must admit that he will commend us, 
for believing that he is both Lord, and God, Kygiog xe @e0s5 
unless we adopt the notable expedient of Schlichting, w y 
avers that Lord, is to be referred to Christ, and God, tothe 
Father ; which latter, he thinks, Thomas ROG after } 
interval of time had elapsed ! « 
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. 1 pass over several passages, where our common text ap- 
~ plies the name of God to Christ; e. g. Acts xx. 28. and 1 
Tim. ni. 16. In regard tothis latter text however, it ap- 
pears to me a plain case, that the authorities, which Gries- 
bach himself has adduced, would fairly lead to a decision 
- different from his own, respecting the genuineness of the 
reading, ©ees, IJ will not attempt to weigh them here ; as 


_ I feel no desire to press into my. service, witnesses of a_ 


_ character at all dubious. I admit the great desert of Gries- 
bach, in his critical edition of the New Testament. I be- 
lieve he was a man, .who-would not willingly, or conscious- 
ly misrepresent either facts or arguments, for, or against 
any reading. But the work which he undertook, was too 
great to be accomplished by one person, or even by one 
whole generation of critics. . Dr. Laurence, in his Essay 
upon the classification of manuscripts by Griesbach, has 

- rendered it more than probable, that Griesbach’s ac- 


¥ 


count of facts is not. unfrequently very erroneous, (not 
through design, but from human infirmity :) and that the - 


principles, by which he estimated the value of Manuscripts, _ 


and ofcourse the genuineness of particular readings, are 
fundamentally erroneous. ‘ And since I am on this subject, 
I may take the liberty to state, (what seems to be so little 
known among us,) that Griesbach is not the only recent ed- 
itor of a critical Testament, to which the great body of 


__ critics attach importance. The celebrated Matthii, whom | 


Middleton calls the best Greek scholar that ever editeda 
Greek Testament, published at Riga, (between A. D. 1782 


—-1788,) acritical Testament, of 12 vols., which approach-. 


es much nearer to the Textus Receptus, than the edition _ 


of Griesbach, with whom he is at variance. Eichhorn, (af- 


ter giving a high character of this edition of Matthii, and _ 
noticing, that in his maxims respecting the formation of the ~ 


New Testament text, the editor differs very much from 
-Griesbach and others,) says, that “for a long time he had 
followed the middle path between the two parties.” [Bib- 

liothek. Band ii. St. 2..s. 411.] ie 

_ The whole system of classifying Manuscripts, which lies 

at the very foundation ofall Griesbach’s decisions in regard 
- to the text, is rejected by Matthdi as worthless; and Dr. 
_ Laurence has, in the Essay above mentioned, made an at- 


ck upon the same classification, which renders questiona-_ 
- ea " 8 : ‘ 
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ble the ichieiiies of its at least the application of. those 
principles, as made by Griesbach. 
Professor Knapp, of Halle, has also publishe I 
Testament, the text of which is independent of G1 
although. it approximates to it, This edition i 
for its punctuation, order of words, accentiation and spir- 
‘ituation.; and has great currency. 
ee acknowledge this is digression. But it may be useful 
to those, who are in the habit of attributing so much weight 
to Griesbach’s decisions, to know that they are fi 
-being uncontroverted, by many of the best critics among 
his own countrymen, I know of no Commentator of note, 
who has made Griesbach’s text his basis, except Paulus ; 8 
_ and he has reexamined all. his decisions. 
To return however to oursubject; we do not want, aa 
feel no disposition to use, either of the texts referred to 
“above as proof texts, in the question before us. 
_ There is another class of texts, which I have not hith-— 
erto mentioned, because the certainty. of their meaning is 
_ commonly. thought tobe less capable of demonstration, 
than that of others whichI have produced. Irefer tosuch 
texts, as Ephes. y. 5. “¢ The kingdom of Christ and God.” 
Titus ii. 13. “ Looking for the blessed hope and glorious 
appearance of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
‘2 Pim, iv. 1. “ 1 adjure you before God, even Jesus Christ, 
who will judge the quick and the dead at his appearance 
and kingdom... 2 Pet.i. 1... . .“ of our God and sie bad 
Jesus Christ.” 
The translation of thave texts here proposed is altogeth- 
erin conformity to the Greek idiom. Middleton (on the ar- 
ticle) thinks it absolutely. essential to it. For although prop- 
er names and abstract nouns, in such a connexion as ©¢o¢ 
and Xpirreg here, may take the article before the first noun, 
and omit it before the second, and yet designate different 
things and persons; yet if words, which are attributives, 
‘omit the article in ‘such a case, they exhibit evidence that 
they are to be connected with a preceding noun, and are 
the predicates of it, and not significant of something separ- 
ate. E. g. in the first case; Fph. v. 5, “ the kingdom of 
Christ and God,” according to this rule, would, bere 4 
Christ who is.God.”” In the second instance Ty 
meaning is, “of the great God, who is. our Savio 
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~~ Mr. Ww ordsworth, a few years since, instituted a most la- 
porior s investigation of the Greek Fathers, to see whether 


"the idiom which respects the article here was prevalent.in 


their writings; and whether they ever understood more 
than one person to be designated by such expressions. The 
result I will give in his own words. (P. 132.) “1 have ob- 


Served more, I am persuaded, than a thousand instances of 


the form, 6 Xpirros nar Ocog (Eph. y. 5 4) some hundreds of - 


_mstances Of 6 meyas Seog nar carnp, (Tit. ui. 13;) and not few- 
“er than several thousands, of the form ¢ 90g xai owrnp, (2 


Pet. i. 1. ;) while in no single case, have I séen, where the 
sense could be determined, any one of them used, but only 
of one person.” 

After all, if there were no other evidence of the Divinity 
of Christ in the New Testament, than what depended sole- 
ly on these texts, one might perhaps hesitate concerning 


the subject. But when I consider, that the method of trans- 


lating here proposed, ic perfectly conformable to the Greek 
idiom, and must be adopted in various other passages,(e. g: 
Rom. xv. 6. Eph. v. 20. James i. 27,) and if adopted in 
these, will give them a sense conformable to that of other 
parts of the sacred volume ; I confess the evidence, which 
these passages afford, if not ‘decisive, at least confirms in no 
small degree, the testimony of other texts. Specially i m 
this Case, in regard to the text in Titus: for where is the 
appearing of God the Father ever spoken of by the New 
‘Testament writers? It is Christ who appeared to execute 
vengeance upon the Jewish nation ; who will appear stile 
judgment. Yet here, the appearance of the great God is 
mentioned ; of the great God and Saviour ; for so 1 cannot 
‘but believe, the text is fairly to be construed. Can this | 


he great God be any other than Christ himself ?. 


i ie wis apostle, i 


‘Thus much for the texts, which bestow on Christ the 


appellation of God, with adjuncts that show in what sense 


the word God must be understood, according to the com- 


; mon rules of interpreting language. I must now 


~ VI. Examine another class, which attribute to Christ. 


; equality with God, or that Set and dignity or honor, 
which belong to God. 


I use the phrase equality with qua, after the example 
n the hie to be immediately examined. I 
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know, at the same time, it isa phrase that leads, ifany are so 
disposed, to logomachy. What I mean by it, is explained 
_ by the words which immediately follow it. ne 

Phil. ii. 5—8.. “ Let the same mind be in you whieh: was 
in Christ Jesus ; who being in the condition of God did not 
regard his equality with God as an object of solicitous de- 
sire, but humbled himself, (assumed an inferior or humble 
station,) taking the condition of a servant, being made af- 
ter the similitude of men, and being found] in fashion as a 
man, he exhibited his humility by obedience, even to. the 
death of the cross.” 

Such is the rendering, which, after laborious examina- 
tion, 1 am persuaded the Greek ‘of this passage not only ad- 

’ mits, but demands. _I will state my reasons, for dissenting 
from the common method, in which either Trinitarians or 
Unitarians have translated it. 

‘Our common Version runs thus, “ Who being in the form — 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
humbled himself, &c. This Version seems to render nuga- 
tory, or at least irrelevant, a part of the Apostle’ $ reason-_ 
ing in the passage. He is enforcing the principle of Chris-— 
tian humility, upon the Philippians. In order to urge this 
in the most effectual manner, he proposes to them the ex- 
ample of Christ; “Let the same mind be in you which 
was in Christ.” What was this? It was manifested by the 
fact, that though essentially divine, (ev noedn Seov,) he did 
not ‘eagerly retain his divine condition, but assumed the 

ion or condition of a servant, (mog@mv dovaev.) Here the 
relevancy of his reasoning is sufficiently plain. _ But how 
was it any proof or example of humility, that he did. not 
think it robbery to be equal with God ? 

Besides, the Greek will not fairly bear this: Boletruchon: 
“Agrayuss, translated robbery, does not seem here to signify 
an act of robbery, but res rapta, or rather, figuratively res 
avide duripienda et vindicanda ; 1. e. something which is ea- 
gerly to be seized and appropriated. (See Schleusner and 
Storr, in locum.) Moreover égraymos, which our translators” 
have placed next to the verb syzcare, does not by the rulés" 
of Syntax belong there. The Greek Syntax would ] 
the words thus, as to their sense; ovx ny nTere TO ae 
Sew. [xara] arrayyoy; literally, “he regarded not the be- 
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ing’ equal to » God (as) @ domar wor, | as a thing to be greedily 
sought or appropriated. je 

For. these reasons, T cannot hélicre that ¢ our common. 
Version gives the sense of the passage. And for similar — 
reasons, | feel compelled to reject the Version, so common — 

_ among some Unitarians; “ He did not think of the robbery 
of being equal with God? The objections to it'are, that. 
it translates dpwaynoyv here as designating the action of rob- 
bery: and that ovx UYNTUTO FO EVE Leet, Sem aemeyuoycan ney- 
er be provéd to mean, “ He thought not of the robbery oF 
_ being equal with God.” The verb nynrate is not suscepti- 
ble of such a meaning as thought not of ; 1. e. did not aspire 
to, imagine, form. expectations of, & c. Inits primary sense it- 
signifies to lead, to be preeminent, &c. ; in its secondary sense 
to estecem, picked, regard, repute, Se. To render ove ayarare 
agmraynr, he did not think of the robbery, would therefore be 
violating the obvious principles of the Greek language. 
‘Fo justify in any measure such a version, the passage must 
run thus, ey TON aemoy nov wynrere FOY ceiver ire @ew. Ey 
ea then yyyrero could not be rendered, thought not of. The 
word does not permit this sense. And. as ne ancient Manu-' 
seript or Version has given a hint of sucha form of the, 
~~ text, it seems to be placed beyoud fair debate, that the 
translation now in question cannot be admitted. 

Both our translators and Unitarians appear, “generally, 
to have mistaken the import of the word ,op$7 in this pas- 
sage. On the hand, nop? does not seem to me at all par- 
allel with the; brightness, (awavyacme,) and express image 
— (yeaparrap,) which are applied to the Son, in Heb. i. 3. 
These words designate the glory of the incarnate Messiah, 

who ie salntele “in these last Christ Bie ater tomen. 


serrn 


dnelt among us:” “Comper i then of ibe See with itieee 
passages, will not ascertain its meaning; for to Christ be- 
longed the wo2e@s Qcov, before he humbled himself and toole 
: “upon him the form, of aseryant. In occupying, indeed, the 
_ condition of a servant, (if I may so express the Greek ene 
ya ener gee hie humiliation. : 
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A fair examination of moedn, either generally 0 a pe- 
cial relation to the passage before us, will end, 
believe, in the conviction, that the word is not unfr 2 

“synonymous with Qvcis (nature) and ovo (being. ‘he — 
proofs which Schleusner has offered of this are sufficient. 
(Lex. in voc, HoePn.) But the proof of what it means in- the 
passage before us, is too plain to be easily mistaken. If 
you say, #ee@7 ©cov means only a similitude or resemblance 
of God in moral qualities, as we speak of Christians resem- 
bling God; then I ask, whether his humiliation consisted in 
depressing, or subjecting to alower — the — qual 
ities which Christ possessed ?- 

Does “eed Ocov mean then, a veveinblaness to God i in re- 
spect to office; as magistrates are called gods? But, on the 
supposition that Christ was only a finite being, what office - 
did he lay aside, in order to become incarnate ? If Christ 
be only a created being ; who were his subjects, and what 
was his dominion, before his mediatorial — com- 
menced by the event of his incarnation ? 

But this is not all. lf ~0g@ mean only sinntlibades ; then 
al is the sense of the next clause, where Christ is said 
to have taken upon him the popyv dovacv ? That he bore 
merely a resemblance to a servant, i. e. to one who obeys, or 
is in a humble station ; or that he ‘did actually take the con- 
- dition of ore who was in a humble, and depressed state, 
and persevere in it to the -very death of the cross? The 
latter must be admitted, unless we hearken to the doctrine 
‘of the Docete, who taught, Christ was a man in appearance 
only, and not in reality. If poppy devacv then means the 
condition or state of one who is humbled or depressed, and. 
subjected to the command of others; does not peopQn Seon 
mean the condition or state of one, who i is truly divine ? 

After all ; it should be sacredly remembered, that on 
srch a subject as this, human language, (made up of terms, 
formed to express the ideas of finite and mutable beings 

about finite and mutable objects,) is of course incompetent, 
~ fully to designate the mode of union between the divine and 
human natures. I must regard the language here, and in 
-all other passages, on this awful subject, as only an appi 
imation toward describing what exists in the Divinii 
done by him. He who wasinth condition of God, and e« 
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with. God, i. @. divine, exevace éavtoy, which means, as we 
t, ewtnanivit seipsum, “made himself of no reputa- 
tion.” ‘Yel, how. incompetent must these translations be ! 
So far as Christ is the immutable God, he cannot change ; 
i.e. he cannot divest himself of his. essential perfections. 
: He cannot cease to be omnipotent, omniscient, &c. But. 


t ahe. may veil the brightness of his glories fora time, by as- 


"suming to himself a union with the human nature, and mak- 
ing this the organ through which he displays his perfec- 
ztions, during the time of the incarnation. Does the Sun 
cease to shine—are his beams extinguished, when an inter- 
vening cloud obscures, for a while, his lustre ? Or is the 
sun in any measure changed ? 

“Inreply to a multitude of questions, with which you and 


é Samir can press Trinitarians on this subject, we may ask ; 
_ Because God is omnipotent, does it follow, that the whole 


_of that omnipotence must be every moment exerted? If 
not, (and who will refuse assent to this,) then why may he 
not have veiled his glories for a time in‘the incarnate Sa- 

-viour, and still-retain all his essential perfections, unchang- 

-ed? Is it too much to say, that he may have done so? I 

believe the text in question decides that he did. 

lL approach such a subject however, with solemn awe; 
and never feel my own weakness and ignorance more in- 
tensely, than while endeavouring to think upon it. The 
familiar, 1 had almost said irreverential manner in. which 
some speak and write respecting this mystery, is calculated, 
I freely acknowledge, to excite painful emotions. On the 
one hand, it would seem, if we are to credit one mode of 
representation, that the greatest portion of Christ’s humili- 
ation consisted in his having renounced and absolutely laid 
aside his divinity, during the time of the incarnation ; and 
that as God, in this diminished condition, he did actually ex- 
pire upon the cross, All the powers of language are ex- 
_hausted, in order to show how. great must be the suffermgs 
and condescension of Christ, in undergoing such a degrada- 
tion as this.. On the. eee hand; some who revolt from 
these mistaken representations, verge to the other extreme. 
est they should degrade the divine nature of Christ, 
y are so careful to separate the human nature from it, 
ing one is eninpolled, to PURPOP that. the man Jesus had 


_ unsearchable and whose judgments are past finding o' 
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simply a higher degree of inspiration and communion * rith 
God than other prophets. The New Testament doe: not 
seem to me to justify either of these extremes, 
A thousand questions may be raised here ; a thousand 
difficulties suggested, which no reflecting man will under- 
take to answer, The history of past ages exhibits an ap-— 
palling picture of disputes about the person of Christ ; all 
springing from the denial of facts revealed in the New Tes. ; 
tament, or from the unhallowed curiosity of men who de- — 
sired to know what God has not revealed. The very last _ 
age witnessed a dispute in Germany between the theolo- 
gians of Giessen and Tubingen, whether the humiliation — 
(xeverss) of Christ-consisted “in abstinence from both the — 
direct and reflex use of divine majesty ;” or in the “acculta- 
tion of divine piajesty;”? a dispute which agitated the Lu- 
theran Church to the very centre. 4 
The humble inquirer after truth, who once is prodeht 
clearly to see the boundaries of human knowledge, will- 
shrink from disputations of such a nature ; and pour forth 
his earnest supplications to God, that the simple verities — 
which the, Scriptures reveal, may be believed on the ‘authors ; 
_ ity of God; while the manner in which the facts revealed — 
for our credence exist, is left with him “ whose. ways. ee 


Thave used the freedom of letter-writing, inthis diseu: 
sion; I can hardly call it digression, as it is so nearly ec 
nected with the explanation of the text which I am ex: 
7s Jning.. . Will. you now permit me to repeat, that the versic 
which would correspond best with the real meaning of the 
_ passage in question, must express the following ideas; “Who - 

_ heing of divine nature, or condition, did not eagerly seek. 
to retain his equality with Ged, but teok on himself a ham-- 
lle condition,” &e. In this way, and in this only, does the - 
passage appear to be consistent. with the apostle’s argus 

ment and design, at least appropriate to them ; and in this 

: pe ae cap. the Greek be feiply and grammatically Fete. 
ere 
“With the passage that has now been, considered, seem te 

me to agree, in sco import, several others ; John y v. 
* Whatsoever things he (the Father) Sa the Boy 
eth the Bon Mie isite F Pi @ » ha 


Mi 
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Father. - ‘And when it is said in the context, “ The Son do- 
eth nothing by (or of awe #9”) himself, except he see the» 
Father do it;” I understand the meaning to be, that the 


Jews had no reason to believe that Christ had any disposi-. 


tion to blaspheme God, (of which they had so frequently: 
accused -him,) for he eda in entire concert with the divine 
purposes ‘and commands, and had no separate interests of 
his own. ie 
John -v. 21—23. “ For as the Father raiseth the dead 
and restoreth them to life, so also the Son restoreth to life’ 
whom he pleases. For the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment to the Son, that all men might 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” 
_ Is there not here an equality of power and honour, as- 


.cribed to the Father and Son? The Son is indeed introduc- 
_edas “ head over all things ;’? but could he be such a head, 


could “ all judgment be committed to him,” if at the same 
time he was not also divine, and consequently omniscient ? 
‘It is perfectly pla. that in so faras the “ committing of 
judgment to the Son” is concerned, it must be to the me- 
diatorial person; to one avhont in respect to office is subor- 


_ dinate to God. - But in so far as qualifications, requisite to 


perform the duties which that commitment requires, are 
concerned, the Saviour is divine; and the honour to be 
«claimed by him, is the same with that which the Divinity 


himself claims. It matters not whether you interpret this — 


of obedience to be rendered to the Son, or of homage to be 


-paid to him. Multitudes of prophets, as commissioned by 


God, have borne his messages of mercy and of judgment | 


to. his peoples but to whom among them all, did he grant © 
the privilege ‘of being honoured as himself? Or to what 


created being shall the glory of the blessed God be render- 


ed, without infringing upon the fundamental. principles of 


both the Jewish and the Christian religion ? 

In fact, I cannot well conceive how our Saviour could 
have used the words above quoted without having expos- 
ed himself to renewed and just accusations of the Jews for 


_blaspheming, unless he were really divine. The Jews had 
ccused him of oleling | the Sabot, because he had on 


_Thave the same right. “ The Son of man is Lord 0! 


with God, or rather claiming to be God, (See ver 


to G Ashi may be one amet the Father a W 
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- hitherto and I work ;”? which, if iamdeneiand the aanueten: 


mustmean; My Father has’ never ceased to work on the 
Sabbath, in carrying on all the operations of the nat 
and: moral. world; he supersedes the law of the Sa 


Sabbath.” The Jews then sought to slay hit, dpi: 


God was his F making hienigel? had with God. Ih 
ply to their bitter accusations, Jesus made use of the 1 
guage above cited; telling them that he did» whatever he 
Father did, and was entitled to the same honour. Was this _ 
relinguishing his claim to the equality with God, which the 
Jews had charged him with assuming ? Or was ‘it speaking 
out plainly, that he wrought on the Sabbath by the same | 
right that the Father-did, and was entitled te the same def- 
erence? Can his words, ‘interpreted without regard to any : 
preconceived theory, be made to signify less than this ? ~ 
You will expect me, neg in toadduce John x. 30) “1 

and my Father are one.” It is a clear case, that the Jews _ 
here seem. to have understood Christ, as claiming equality 


But Iam not satisfied, that the manner in which the 
expounded his words, i is asure guide for our interpr 
of them at the present. time. ‘The malignant disposi 
which they frequently displayed, may well lead us to sus+ 
o¢ nat they would, if possible, put such a construc- 
tion on his words, as *would subject him to the imputa- 
tion of blasphemy, or rebellion against the Roman gov- 
ernment. [would expound the words of Christ therefore, 
independently of any construction which his embittered en- 
emies put upon them. And in the present case, it seems 


to me, that the meaning of I and my Father are one,”’ is” 
simply, “1 and ray Father are united. in counsel, “design; 
and power.” : 


Se in John xvii, 20, Qh Christ prays that “ all aie shall 


believe on him may i one. As thou, Father,” continues 


‘“‘artin me, and lin thee; 80 they also may be one in 
Le that the disciples may have the “same mind 
which. was in Christ Jesus ;?? may copy after his example, 
and be united i in the temper of their souls to hi 
ith 
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So ab in ¢ r yal, iii. 28,, Chrvctiass of different ranks and 
nations are” said to be one in Christ:" and 1 Cor. iii. 3,.he 


- that planteth and he that watereth are one ; i. e. they have 


oe 


text to say, that the knowledge, here meant, is simpl 
‘Which i is. conveyed i in the instructions of the ‘gospel? 


the same. affections, and designs 5 they are united to ac- 
complish the same object. In the same manner, Cicero | 


Sa 


say, “‘ Unus fiat e pluribus,” many constitute one, when per- 


: ve are united in temper and pursuits. (De Offic. 2. i.e. 
oe 


From the consideration A those: texts, which ase 
in a general sense, equality with God, or divine power and 
honours, to Christ ; let us now turn, 

Hil. To. the examination, of those, which assert or ssagihe 
that particular divine attributes, or works, belong to him. . 

I. Omniscience is ascribed to Christ. 

Matt. xi. 27. “ All things are delivered to me of my Fas 
ther; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; nei- 

ther knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 

_ If in this passage, the same ommniscience be: not ascribed 
to the Son as to the Father; I am unable to make out sat- 
isfactorily what the meaning of itis. In the latter clause 
of the verse, men are declared to be entirely dependent on 
he Son for that knowledge of the Father which is reveal- 
ed; i. e. he only makes this revelation. “ No man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten who dwelleth in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him.” Jobr#. 18. 
At the same time I concede, it is possible, that the knowl- 
edge here spoken of, may be merely that which i is intend. 
ed to. be revealed in the gospel. 

John vi. 46. “ Because that.no man hath seen fig Fa 
ther, save he which is of God, he. hath seen the: Father.” 
The word éwpaxe here, does nat mean, to see with bodily 
eyes, but with the mental. eye, 1. e. to know. What but om-— 
niscience could be adequate to the knowledge here predi- 
cated of Christ? And is ita satisfactory explanation. of. the 


_ Inthe-same manner, the knowledge of the’ most intimate 


, serrata 0 of the er heart i is sata to Sac ad: ohn ng 
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testify of man ; for he knew what was in man.” Jobn v Vi. i. 64. 
‘¢ But there are some of you that believe not.’ For Jesus” 
knew who they were: that believed not, and who should 
betray him.” oe 
Acts i. 24, “ And ihey prayed, and iid: Thou, Lord, a 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shot whether of — 
these two thou hast chosen.” > That Lord (Kygies) here 
means Christ, seems to me very plain from verses 21 and _ 
22, (compare verse 6) of the context. Besides, this is the 
common appellation of the Saviour, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. ‘The appeal made in this case, respects the choice a 2 
an apostle. ‘ Shew, Lord,” say the apostles, “ which of 
these two THou hast chosen, that he may take part of this 
ministry and apostleship.” Is there any room to doubt here, 
that the apostles did appeal to the same Lord who’ had- 
chosen them, to designate who shall fill the vacancy occa- 
iene! by the death of Judas ? ? = 
1 Cor. iv. 4, 5. “For I know nothing by myself’ yetam 
I. not hereby justified: but he that judeeth’ me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts: 
and then shall every man have praise of God.””, That Lord 
(Kupies) here means Christ, is plain; both from the office of 
judging ascribed to him, avid from his coming to judgment. 
Without citing numerous other passages, which confessedly 
represent Christ as the final Judge of all the human race; 
permit me here to ask, Is it possible for any being who is 
not omniscient, to judge the universe of intelligent crea- 
tures? Can he for thousands of years, (possibly of ages,) — 
be present every where, and know what is transacted ; can 
he penetrate the recesses of the human heart; can he re- 
member the whole character and actions of countless. myr- 
jads so diverse in talents, temper, circumstances and situa- 
tion; and yet be finite? be neither omniprésent nor omnis- 
cient ? God claimsit as his distinguishing and peculiar pre- _ 
rogative, that he knows the secrets of the human heart, 
_ Ver. xvii. 103) what then must he be, who knows the se- 
crets of all hearts at all times, and in aH worlds? If he be™ 
‘not God, the proof that the Father is God, is defective too 5. 
and we have the bi ehaere hone to dispute with 7 
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cheans, whether Jehovah be nota limited and imperfect 
being. | 
~ « But,” you will say, “ Christ acts as sJ wdge by delegat-. 
ed authority : why not then by knowledge imparted to 
- him?” He does indeed act as judge, by delegated author- 
ity, because it is in his mediatorial capacity that he acts as 
Judge ; but to act’as Judge is one thing, to be qualified for 
such an office is another. Exaltation as Mediator consti- 
tutes him judge in that capacity ; omnipresence and omnis- 
cience only can qualify him for the duties of that station. 
And can omniscience be imparted? We may as. well say 
omnipotence or self-existence can be imparted. There is, 
and there can ‘be but one God; and a second omniscient | 
- being, (omniscient simply by knowledge imparted,) would 
force -us into all.the absurdities of polytheism. 
Rev. 11. 23. “ And all the churches shall know that lam 
he which searcheth the reins and hearts; and I will” give | 
unto every one of you according: to your works.” The | 
game person speaks here, who “‘was dead and is alive,” i i.e. 
Christ, (Chap. i. 18.) The sense of the’ — is too 
plain to need any comment. 
To: conclude this head; when be compare éuch passages 
as those above cited, with the description of divine omnis- 
_elence, how can I doubt. that the New Testament writers 
mean to: ascribe the knowledge ofall things to Christ? 'To 
say that whatsoever pertains to'God or man, is known by 
any being, is to predicate omniscience of that being. Com- 
pare now with this, the knowledge. which God ascribes. to 
himself only, in Jer. xvii. 9,10; ‘ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked; who can know 
it? I-the Lorp search the heart, I try the reins, even to 
‘give every, man according to his ways, and according to ths Ee 
fruit of his doings.” hy 
Dei Divine power is ascribed to Christ. 
Phil. ui. 21. “¢ Who shall change our vile body, that. it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to 
- the working whereby he is able even to subdue all mee 
‘unto himself.” . 
_ Compare now with this passage, 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, where 
_ the same language is applied to God the Father. And if 


po Re: fe subdue all things to himself,” Saebgaal Te maT Eade 
f ae 9 ' 


bat 
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*@,) be not characteristic of omnipotence in Phil. ii. 21, 
when applied to Christ; why should it be when applieds in - 
Corinthians xv. to the Father ? 

Heb. i. 3. “‘ Who, being the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he had by himself purged if 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on . 
’ high.” The word ?gw», which is translated upholding, . 

means preserving, directing, governing. Thus Chrysostom ; - 
Pepa, says he, xvepvay, Dini weotr cuyueatay, i.e. govern- - 
ing, preserving things perishable. So the cones osing 

Hebrew word 8w3, Is. xlvi. 3. xiii. 9. 

In John x. 18, Christ says, ** ibe has power to lay down 
his life, and to resume it again.” In other places the res- 
urrection of Jesus is ascribed to ‘Goa Act ii. 24, 32: iil. 15. » 
v. 30. 1 Cor. vi. 14. xv. 15. 

In 2. Pet i. 3, divine power (S10 vveemis,) is ascribed to’ 
Christ ; compare verse 16. 

Most. decisive, however, of divine Power belocagse to 
Christ, are those passages above, which ascribe to him the 
creation of the universe. This is the distinguishing charac- - 

_teristic of Jehovah. Jer. x. 10—16. “ But the Lord is the’ 
true God, he is the living God, and an everlasting King: at . 
his wrath the earth shall tremble, and the nations shall not 
.be able to abide his indignation. ‘Thus shall ye say unto 

~ them, The gods that have not made the heavensand the 

earth, even they shall perish from the earth, and from un- , 

der these heavens. He hath made the earth by his pow- . 
er, he hath established the world by his wisdom, and hath - 

“stretched out the heavens by his discretion.. When he ut- | 

~ tereth his voice there is a multitude of waters in the heav- 

ens, and he causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of . 

the earth; he maketh lightnings with rain, and bringeth . 

forth the Aad out of his treasures. ‘Every man is brutish 
in his knowledge ; every founder is confounded by the gra- 
ven image ; for his molten image is falsehood, and there is. 
no breath inthem.’ They are “vanity, and the: work of er- 
rors: in the time of their visitation they shall perish. The. 
portion of Jacob is not like them; for he is the former of all 

- things ; and Israel is the rod of his inheritance : The Leewkef | 

hosts, 1 is his name,” ’ aes 
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Acts xiv. 15. ‘ Sirs, why do ye these things? we also. 
‘are men of like passions with you, and preach unto you, . 
' that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things that 

are therein.” — 

‘When I read such passages, and compare ea with the 
creative power ascribed to Christ, I cannot but admit, with 
the apostle, “ that he who built all things 7s God.”’ 

3. Ererniry is ascribed to Christ. : 

That those passages of Scripture, which speak of Christ’s 
existence before the creation of the world, do not explicit- 
ly assert his eternity, I have already suggested. But then, 
it is difficult to conceive that they do not imply ‘eternity. 
“For,” says Doederlein. (Inst. Theol. i. p. 390,) “to exist 
before the beginning of the world, what can it mean but to 
exist from eternity?” Passages of this nature are-the fok 
‘lowing; viz., John. f. “ In the beginning was the Word, 
‘and the’ Word was with God, and the Word was God. % 
“1 John i. 2. “ For the Life was manifested, and we have 
“seen it and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal 
“Life which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 

us.” John xvii. 5. “And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
corith thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee, 
before the world was. ” -John xvii. 24. “¢ Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I 
vam; that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me: for thou lovedst me, before the foundation of the world.” 
But'specially do I apprehend that Rey. xxii. 13 is deci- 
‘sive on this subj “Iam Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last, th Mesioning and the end.”? That it isChrist 
who here speaks, is clear ; for 1. In the preceding verse 
he says, “ Behold I come quickly. ” , In the sixteenth 
~verse, the same person says, ‘I Jesus have sent mine an- 
gel,” &c. Now the same description, that is here Bess 
- to Christ is given of the eternity of God, in Chap. xxi. 5, 6 
compare verses 7th and 3d. ‘I’o know still more iliy etal 
this form of expression means, we must recur to the Old 
'Test., where we find it, divested of its peculiar shape. In 
As. xliv. 6, Jehovah says, ‘I am the first, and Iam the last; 
and beside me there is no God ;” i. e. eternity distinguishes 
_me from all that are falsely called gods. So in Is, xlviii: V2; 
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aiter-declaring that he will not suffer his name to be pol- 
luted, nor give his glory to another, he.adds, “Iam, hes (bey 
the teas God,) I am the first; and I also am the last.” 
Now if the same things be ‘asserted, of Christ (as. plainly 
they are in the texts under consideration ;) how can we 
avoid the conclusion, that the holy; apostle mapatitoeseant 
his eternal existence ? eee 
4. Divine honours and :worshap.are aeniee, to Chadds 
John v. 23. “That allmen might honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father.’’ On this text I have before ré- 
marked, (page 93,).in another connexion. S 
Heb. 1.6. Let all the angels of God: wership sdijeaitia ie 
The word worship, it is said. has two significations; viz. 
obeisance and spiritual homage. This is true ; and: the first 
of these meanings. often presents itself in the . Old Testa-_ 
ment and (as.1.am willing to concede,) in the Gospels. 
Many who worshipped Christ, while he sojourned. among’ 
men, i.e., prostrated themselves before him, probably: knew 
or acknowledged, nothing. of his divine nature. But what 
-shall.we-say, of the angels? Are they ignorant.of his. true-na- 
ture? And.is. not the worship, which they who are pure. 
spirits pay, of course spéritual, and not simple obeisance ? 
Phil, ii. 10, 11.“ That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow,, of things in heaven, and things.in.earth,. and 
things under the earth; and. that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory-of God the Fath: 
et ie et 
ve Things i in: heaven, , ‘earth, aad under the pees AN isa 
common periphrasis of the Hebrew and New Testament 
_ writers, for the unaverse ; (70 may, OL Te waved), What can 
i be meant, by things in heaven, i i. e. beings in, heaven, bow- 
ing the knee to Jesus, if spiritual, worship, be not meant? 
What other worship can-heaven render? And-if the wor- 
ship of Christ in heaven be spiritual, should not that of oth- 
ers, who ought to be in temper united with them, be spir- 
itual also ? “And when it is added, this worship shall be ‘to. 
the glory of God the Father ;” I understand the. sentiment 
to be, that Jesus in his mediatorial character is. the proper 
object of universal adoration; but as this character has 
peculiar connexion with and relation to God the Father, se 
the worship paid to Christ the Mediator, should. redo: 
the glory of the Father as well as of himself, _ 
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Rom. x. 9-14. “ That if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
- God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believeth tinto righteousness ; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. For the 
'. Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed. For there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek ; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name 
“of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed? and how shall they 
‘believe in him of whom'they have not heard? and how 
shail they hear without a preacher?” 
~The Lord on whose name they are to call, is plainly 
s@livist : for he is the same in whom they are to believe : (v. 
41 and 14, ) And this Lord, (Christ,) on whom they are to 
- call, and in whom they are to believe, is Kugsosg mavrwy, uni-— 
wersal Lord, and therefore able to bestow the blessings 
which they ‘need. 
Rev. v. 8—14. “ And when he (i.e. Christ, see v. 6,'7,) 
took the book, the four beasts and four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the pray- 
ers of the saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: 
for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nations and hast made us’ ‘tute our God kings and priests; 
and we shall reign on the earth. And J beheld and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about ‘the throne, and the | 
beasts and the elders: and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, & strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard j 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be un- ° 
to him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for- ‘ 
_ ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. hid the 
four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped him that 
Jiveth forever and ever. cs 
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“If this be not spiritual worship—and if Christ be: not the 
object of it here; 1 am unable to produce a eae! where 
worship can be called spiritual and divine. _ 

The apostles and primitive martyrs worshipped Chaise ati 
they recognize the practice of worshipeiae sielith among oth- 
er Christians. |. 

Acts vil. 59,60. ‘And they snd Stentame making i in- 
vocation (exixaAoujuevoy) and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my- 
spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to. their charge. And when he had= 
said this, he fell asleep.” 

_ Now here isa dying martyr, who is expressly said to‘ be 

filled with the Holy Ghost,” and -to enjoy the vision-of the. 

heavenly world, and of the Saviour who was there ; mm his 

‘last moments, too—on the very verge of eternity ;. here is~ 

such a martyr, committing his departing spirit into'the hands. 

of the Lord Jesus, in the very same janguage and with the — 

same confidence, with which Jesus, when expiring upon the. 

cross, committed his spirit into the hands of the Father. 

This expiring disciple also, implores forgiveness for his 

murderers. Of whom does he implore it? Of the same 

Lord Jesus. Cana departing spirit be entrusted to any be-. 
ing, and the forgiveness of sin be expected of bim, who has 

not omnipotence and supreme authority? And cana dying 
martyr, with his eyes fixed on the very vision of God, and 
his soul filled with the Holy Ghost, ask and pray amiss ? 

2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. “4 For this thing I besought the Lord 
~ thrice, that it might depart from me. And he said. unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for. thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather” 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ. sang sneak 
upon me.” 

-'The Lord, whom Paul here. Faia is plainly Ohtiets 
for this same Lord, in answer to the apostle’s supplication, 
says, “* My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength (4 
Povepis pov) is perfected in weakness.” Then the. apostle - 
immediately subjoins’; “* Most gladly then would I rejoice 
‘ta my infirmities, that the strength of Curis (4 duvets Xpre= 
vov,) may rest upon me.” A clearer case that Christ was 
the object of the apostle’s repeated prayer, cannot well be 
presented. et 

4 Thes. iii. Mf, 12. « Now, God hicagehif ae our Father, 
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and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And 
the Lord make you to. increase and-abound in love one to- 

. ward supe: and toward all men, even as we do toward | 
Can any distin vies te here made, betieden the rank of 

those, who are addressed by the apostle? And does not 

the twelfth verse plainly show, that the supplication of the 
apostle is specially directed to the Lord, i. e. to Christ? 

2 'Thes. il. 16, 17. ** Now our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, and God even our Father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation, & good hope through 
grace, comfort your hearts and stablish you in every awe 
word .and work.” 

Here the order ofthe persons, to whom supplication is 
made; i is the reverse of that in the last instance quoted; 

- which shows that nothing depends on the order, but that it 
was a matter of indifference with the apostle, which was 
placed first; the supplication being equally addressed to 
the Father and to Christ. 

“ Rom.i. 7. To all that be in Rome, beloved of God; 
called to be saints; grace to you, and peace, from God: 
our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘Here the same blessings are solicited and sk pent Secs orn 
Christ and the Father, See the same formula repeated 1 

p Cori 10:82. -2: Corsa -2: 

 Actsi. 24. “ And they prayed dat said, ‘Thou, Lord,. 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew gic of 

these. two thou hast chosen.” 33 

That Lord here means the Lord Jesus, seems Reeve 
from ver. 21, and 22. It is the usual appellation, moreo- 

'-¥er, which the book of Acts gives to the Saviour. (See » 
above, p. 96.) 

‘2 Tim. iv. 14. “ The Lord reward him according to his. 
works!” Again, vers. 17 and 18; ‘* Notwithstanding, the » 
Lord stood with me, and strengthened me; that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles 
might shear: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the | 

‘lion. And the Lord shall:deliver me from every evil work, 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whoni 

be glory forever and ever. Amen.” (Compare iii.:11.) 

Usage hardly admits a doubt here, that Lord means Christ. 
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Nor can i separate from: religious invocation, irust, and 
confidence, such expressions as these ; (Acts iii. 6.) “Then 3 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but such as Ihave. 
give I thee : in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk.” -Nor can I see how the solemn adjuration 
by Christ, (<v xpi7r@,) which the apostle uses, Rom. ix. 1, 

1 Tim. ii. 7, san be separated_from religious invocation; or 

feed 

We must add to ail these instances of wobbeliacl the fact : 
that Christians were so habituated to address their suppli- 
cations to Christ, that “ They who invoke Christ,” became, - 
it would seem, a kind of proper name, by which they were 
in primitive times designated as Christians. ' «& 

Thus Paul (1 Cor. i. 2, y addresses himself to all, wwii in= 
voke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, IN EVERY PLAGE: 
That the verb ex:xeaew is an appropriate one to designate — 
the act of prayer, will not be questioned. The literal trans- i 
lation of it is to avoke. ‘The simple meaning of the passage 
is, ‘I address myself to all Christians.’ But instead of using — 
the name Christians-directly, the apostle uses a periphra-— 
sis, and says, to all the invokers of Christ, i.e. to those who. 
pray,to him, meaning the same as ayio1g, xAnroig &c. in the 
context. He has signified too, that the practice of invoking 

Christ, was not confined to. Corinth. He addresses ‘ those 
who pray to Christ, in every place,” (ev mavts torw.) 

Exactly in the same manner, does Ananias describe Chrise 
tians, when the Lord Jesus bade him go to instruct and com- 
fort Saul. Acts ix. 13,14: ‘¢ Lord,” said he, “1 have heard | 
of many concerning this man, what things he has done, (701s _ 
ayiors: wov,) to thy ‘saints at Jerusalem; and even now, he > 
has a commission from the high priest, to bind all (tous emt~ 
uabrovpevous Fo ovosed ¢x,) those who invoke thy name,” i. e. 
Christians. See the same thing repeated, verse 21st, - 

The very heathen, in the primitive age of Christianity, 
litile as they knew about Christians, discovered that they . 
made Christ an object of worship. Says Pliny, in writing 

_ to Trajan, “* Carmen Christo, quasi Deo, soliti essent, (i.e. 
‘Christiani,) dicere secum invicem. (Lib.x. Ep.97.) “They, 
(Christians) sing in social meorshipr a hymn to Christ asa 
God.” Pa ae 

Eusebius too, (Ecc. Hist. v. 28,) in wr: iting against. ihe. 
Artemonites, appeals to the ancient songs of ‘Christians, 
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thas : sé Whatever pealtns and hymns were compesed by 


faithful brethren, from the beginning; praise Christ the word 


of God.” Can any example of a church im the apostolic 


_ age, who did not practise thus be produced ? 


- Did not the Saviour give his disciples a general precept 


“and encouragement, to make him the object of prayer ? 


“If ye-shall ask any thing in my name,” i, e..as my disci- 


‘ples, on my account, said he to the apostles, ‘+1 will accom- 


plish it,” (eyo xoizee.), John xiv. 13,14. They appear to 


me to have understood this, as directing that he should be 
‘regarded by them as the special object of prayer. Hence, 
‘instead of finding few or no examples of prayer to Christ, 


in the history of the primitive Christians as exhibited in the 
N. Test., I find more of this nature than of any other. 

~ When I have contemplated the precepts, which encour- 
age prayer to Christ and the worship. of him, both by the 


- inhabitants of the heavenly world, and by the churches.on 


earth; I then compare these things with the exclusive wor- 
ship and. trust; which Jehovah claims to. himself. Is, xlv. 


22, 23. ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 


the earth; for I am God, and there is‘none else. J have 


‘sworn by myself, the word has gone eut of my mouth in 


righteousness, and‘ shall not return, That unto me every 


‘knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” Is. xlii. 8. “1 


am the Lord; that.is my name; and my glory willT not 
give to another, neither my praise to graven images.” Jer. 
‘RVI. 5—7, “ Thus saith the Lord, Cursed be the man that 


trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 


_ departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in 
_ the desert, & shall notsee when good cometh; but shall in- 


habit parched places in the wilderness, im a salt land and not 
“inhabited: Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 


whose hope the Lord‘is.”? Matth. iv. 10. ‘Then saith Jesus 


unto him,Get thee hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shall | 


| 
| 


; 
; 


worship the Lord thy God, and nm onty shalt thou serve.” - 
Lam ready now to ask, whether I can avoid coming to 
the conclusion, either that Christ is truly divine, in as much 
as he is so often represented as the object of worship; or 
that the sacred writers have mistaken this great point, and 
Jed us to that, which must be considered as idolatry. And 


yet the worship of Christ is placed, as it would seem, in op» 
Baie tet we F { 


Sy 
tet 
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_ position to that of idols; 1 Cor. viii:4d—6. That Christianity 
utterly and forever renounces all idolatry—all polytheism, 
in a word, every thing inconsistent with the worship of one 
only living and true God, is a point so plain and so universal- 
ly conceded, that I shall not dwell for a moment upon it. 

Were it not that I fear becoming tedious, by detailing 
my reasons for believing in the divine nature of Christ,’ 1 
should add a great number of texts, which require us with 
all the heart to love him; to obey him; to confide in him ; 
and to commit ourselves rf him; in ough manner as I can 
never persuade myself to do, with respect to any being, who 
is not God. The New Testament tells me that my consola» 
tion, my privilege—my happiness must be derived from 

-trusting in Christ. But can 1 trust myself to a finite being, 
when of have an infinite, almighty, all-suficient GOD, to 
whom I may go? Shall I be satisfied with” a eer when I 
can have the mines of Peru? 

[should also add those texts, some ‘OF which lave very 

-striking ones, where, in the New Testament, the very same 
things are applied to Christ, which in the Old. —— 
-are affirmed of Jehovah. | Some of these follow. > 

Is.vi.5—10.—Then said I, Woe John xii. 37—41. But sich: 


is me! for! am undone, because I 


am a man of unclean lips; for mine 


eyes have seen the King, the Lord 


of hosts. Then flew one of the ser-. 


aphims unto me,having a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar. 
And he laid it upon my mouth, & 

said, Lo, this hath touched thy 


lips, & thine iniquity is taken a-. 


way, and thy sin purged. Also I 
heard the voice of the Lord, say- 
ing, Whom shall fsend,& who will 
go for us? Then said 1,Here am I, 
send me. | 
this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; & see ye indeed, 

but perceive note Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their 
ears heayy, and shut their eyes ; 
Jest they see with their eyes, and 


hear with their ears, and under- 


atand with their heart, & convert, 
and be healed. 


And he said, Go & tell. and I should heal thm. 


‘he had done’so many miracles be- 


fore them, yet they believed not 
on him ; that the saying of 'Esaias. 


the prophet might be fulfilled, — 


which he spake, Lord, who h ath é 
believed our report? & to:whom 

hath the arm of the: Lord been 
revealed?, Therefore they could 

not believe, because that, Esaias — 
said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart; _ 
that they should not ‘see with 

their eyes, nor understand with 
their, heart, and be conve ed, 
These 

things said Esaias, when he saw 
his story and bi Ani of bs ibe 
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Mal. iii. . 1. Behold, I will send 
my messenger, & he shall prepare 
the way beforeme; & the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly 

come to his‘temple, even the mes- 

senger of the covenant, whom ye 
delight in ;. behold, he shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts. 


Ps. lxxviii.56. Yet they tempt- 
ed and provoked the most high 
God, & Kept not his testimonies. 


_-Marki.2, As it is written in » 


‘the prophets, Behold, 1 send my 
"messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare oe wey before _ 


thee. 


ce 


1 Cor.x.9. Neither let us tempt - 
Christ,as some of them also temp- 
ted,& were destroy ed era 


It were easy to increase the number of such passages as 
these, but I shall desist. Instead of that want of evidence, — 
in the N.Test., with respect to the divinity of Christ, of | 

which you repeatedly speak, and in strong terms; I find 
evidence almost every where to illustrate “and confirm the 
doctrine in question. 

“Thus have I endeavoured to show, that the N. Testi be- 

stows upon Christ the appellation of God, accompanied by 
such adjuncts as naturally, (not to say necessarily,) lead us 
to understand this word, in its highest sense ; that it attrib- 
utes to him equality with God ; that it represents him as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe ;:de- 
_clares his omnisciencée, his omnipotence, and his eternity; 
and both by precepts and examples, exhibits Christ as the 
object of prayer and divine worship, by the Church in hea- 
ven and on earth. To these conclusions, do the plain rules 
of exegesis necessarily conduct me. 1 am sensible that al- 
legations are frequently made, that we receive our systems 
of “belief from the Creeds and Confessions of faith, which 
have descended from former unenlightened, and supersti- 
tious or philosophizing ages. That some of our phraseology y 
has been derived from men, who sometunes. speculated too 
boldly, and substituted names for ideas; I am ready to con- 
-cede. I feel the embarrassments, that on account of this, 
are occasionally thrown in the way of inculcating truth, at 
_the present time. Men are very apt to suppose, that if you 
_ throw away the old terms, or names, you reject the old ideas 
also. Yet it can be only superficial thinkers, who will so- 
berly believe this. It is in general, therefore, a sufficient rea- 
son with me for dismissing phraseology, when it must almost 
‘necessity, be misunderstood by the great body of men. 
‘Yet a sudden and entire revolution in the common technical ue 
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terms of theology, would be very rdesirable ; Peddude such 

arevolution must again lead, at first, to other ‘misapprehen- 

sions... 1 am willing, therefore, to retain many terms, which | 
have become venerable for their antiquity, that 1 should 

reject without hesitation, if they were now presented de 

7000. 

1am not conscious of being led to ihe: adoption of Trini- 
tarian views, or to the ascription of true and proper Di- 
vinity to Christ, by any Creed or any human authority on — 
earth. Unless Tam quite ignorant of myself, the only influ- 
ence which Creeds and’ Confessions exercise over me, is to 
modify my phraseology. 1 take the language of theology as 
I find.it ; and do not venture ape the CORREO SITE of : anew 
nomenclature. 

My sole business, ieee ten years past, has been the study 
of the Bible ; and the study of it, in the daily use of those 
principles of. exegesis, which you ‘have for the most part, so 
briefly and so happily described. I began this study, as 1 be- 
lieved, with a desire to-know what the Bible has taught. I 
have pursued it with increased desire, with unabated ar- 
dour. I have limited my studies to no one class.of writers; 
but have solicitously endeavoured to seek for truth, and to 
receive it thankfully, from whatever quarter it might come. 
In particular ; at least three quarters of my time have been 
spent among writers of the Unitarian class, from whom x 
have received, with gratitude, much: instruction relative to 
the philology, ‘the exegesis, and the literary history of the 
Scriptures. . am accustomed to reject any explanation of 
the Scriptures, that is not founded:upon the general princi- 
ples of ‘exegesis, which you have developed. Whether an 
orthodox or heterodox use’ can be made of any interpreta- 

‘tion, is what I -habitually endeavour to lay out of view, 
when I interpret the Scriptures. The simple question, 
which'I desire to place before:me, iss, ‘What has God — 
said? What has Christ taught?” J aim ‘at being guided by. 
the fundamental principles of explanation. in. all writings, 
- when I pursue these inquiries:in the Scriptures. A wh 
I-come ‘to a satisfactory answer, I regard this as 0} 
authority; as ha rst in the: highest si best 
oo — 
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erence. ‘If read them with a proper temper of iid there 
are few of them who may not be read with profit. The 
reasonings of Athanasius and Augustine, I.can peruse with. 
pleasure ; so I can those of Calvin and Edwards. But I a- 
dopt no. opinion because they adopted it. The reasons of 
their opinion are the object of my investigation; it is of but lit 
tle interest to me, to know simply that they believed this 
or that doctrine. And. with the very same object, I read 
the opponents of these great men: I. can, say with truth, 
that much more of my reading life has been spent among 
the opponents of my sentiments, than among the friends of 
them. Can you make the same affirmation? + 
After all, it. is a. principle, by which, if I have any: knowl: 
- edge of my own heart, 1 desire forever to be guided, to “call 
no mam master, on earth.” I would place. the decision. of 
‘Scripture, fairly made out. immessuRABLy aBove. all human 
opinions. I regard the one as the decision of an wnerring 
Gop ; the other, as the opinions of fallible: men. 

It is with such: views and principles of reasoning, that I 
have come to the. conclusions, which have been developed 
in these letters. 

_ Andnow, in concluding this letter, permit. me to say,’ That 
as reason does not, and cannot, decide against the doctrime 
of the Trinity, as explained i in my. second Letter ; nor against 
the union of the divine and, human natures in Christ ; the 
question. whether these-are. truths or not, rests.solely on the 
decision. of revelation: What then is- that decision? This 
question I have endeaveured to. answer. 

Iwill now. acknowledge, that | was:induced.to: undertake 
the above examination, in. consequence of the, challenge 
which you make, [p..9,] in the following words; ‘ We chal- 

lenge our opponents, to adduce one. passage in the New 
_ Testament, where the word God... : . «unless turned. from 
its usual sense by the connexion, dene not mean the Fat 3- 
er.” I have accepted this challenge, not Lhope in the spir- 
it of contest, but with the desire of contributing, so far as 
_ lies in my power, to develope: what the New: 'l'estament 
_doesiteach. I have laboured to show, that the very rear 
" gon. above all other reasons, why I believe Christ to be tras 
é vine, is because. the connerions, whenhe is called God, ase 
Bribes to him suchattrebutes and. works, as leave me na-roomte 
‘ 10. 
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doubt, that the New Testament writers meant to assert lus pro- 
per divinity. 

After stating your apprehensions, in regard to the doc- 
trine that Christ has two natures, the belief of which, you 
affirm, is “an enormous tax on human credulity ;” you say, 
[p- 14,] “lam aware, that these remarks willbe met by 
two or three texts, in which Christ is called God, and by a 
class of passages not very numerous, in which divine prop- ~ 

erties are said to be ascribed to him.” Whether the num- 
ber of texts, in which Christ is called God, amounts to no 
- more than two or three, it would be superfluous now to in- 
quire, when they lie before us, & can easily be counted. We 
‘can also judge, whether the ‘class of passages ” is “not 
very numerous, in which divine properties are said to be 
-ascribed to him,” with equal facility. Itis too late, how- 
ever, for you and me to rest our faith upon the number of 
passages that inculcate a doctrine. We have conceded the 
Bible to be of divine authority. The simple question is,what, 
according to the rules of interpretation in all other cases, 
does any passage mean ? This being ascertained, only two 
courses are before us; the one, to receive its meaning as — 
the guide of our faith ; the other to reject its authority, and 
deny our obligation to believe the decisions of the Scrip- 
ture. If the New Testament does teach, that Christ is — 
not really divine, but a finite creature, and this canbe made © 
out by an unbiassed interpretation of it; I will either receive 
this doctrine, receive it implicitly, (for, if lam not deceiv- 
ed in respect to myself, I only desire to know what God 
has taught, in order to believe it ;) or else I will reject all 
claims to inspiration in the sacred writers, and follow their © 
instructions, only so far as they coincide with my own spec- — 
‘ulations. I am fully satisfied that there is no middle part 
here ; and that a man who investigates for himself, exten- _ 
“sively and independently, must eventually follow one orthe | 
other of these courses. : 
' Convince me then, that you apply the principles c 
_ pretation whicheyou have laid down, in an unbiass 
“ner; and that the New Testament does, according 
clearly teach, that Jesus is not; and cannot be divit 
you will make me a’convert to the doctrines, (at least some _ 
of them,) which you embrace. ‘Where the apeat lead 
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me, 1 will go; or else renounce all deference to them. 

While I have a being also, I will cherish a grateful remem- 

brance of any man, who shall convince me by sound rea- 

- soning, that I am in an error and am wandering from the 
paths of life. 

But you will allow me to say, what you will doubtless af- 
firm of yourself; ‘I cannot be convinced, until I am satis- 
fied that my principles of interpretation are wrong, and my 
application of them erroneous.” Youhave described 3(p-14,) 
in what manner yon avoid the conclusion drawn from those 
texts which call Christ God, and which apparently ascribe 
divine attributes to him. On the principles of exegesis — 
there disclosed, [ shall remark in another letter. I will at 
present say only, that they appear to me far from being 
well established. | 

Your candour will easily concede, that the positions which 
I have just laid down are correct, ’and are such as become 
every sincere lover of truth. Iam very ready to grant, 
that we ought not to expect to convince you and your 
friends, by using reproachful epithets, or severe appella- 

tions. We cannot conyince you, by appealing to our New 
England Fathers, or their Creeds; to the ancient Fathers 
of the Church, or any body of men whatever. You may 
always reply to us, ‘ Are not men fallible ?. And have not 
the best of uninspired men cherished some errors? Give us — 
the reasons why our Fathers received the doctrines in ques- . 
tion, and then we will hear you: the fact that they did re- 
ceive themis a part of church history, but certainly no theo- 
logical argument. The papal hierarchy is supported by the 

Fathers; and there never has been a sect in Christendom, 

“who could not, sooner or later, make an appeal to Rothers, 
whom they respected. i 

Nor gan we convince you, by a tenacious and unreason- 
die opposition to all critical examination of the New Tes- 
taments or by throwing out hints in our sermons or writings, 

- that critical studies belong only to those, who have a wish 
to be heretical or skeptical ; or by a forced and mystical ex- 
planation of various passages of Scripture, and converting 
the support of sentiments, which they never were 
designed to support. The sound rules of interpretation, . 
as wills hea sweep away every A has of neh Nici cl 
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ions about the word of God; and orthodoxy must stand or 
fall, by the simple decision of the Scriptures, interpreted 
according to the general laws of language.. 

‘On the other hand; you will as cheerfully concede too, 
that we cannot be convinced, by calling us hard names ; by 
misrepresenting our sentiments ; .by proving that Calvin 
‘helped to burn Servetus ; by affirming that our sentiments 
come from Creeds and Confessions of human authority, fab- 
ricated by superstition and philosophy ; by representing us _ 
as gloomy, superstitious, malignant, and unsocial ; by ap- 
propriating to Unitarians all that is kind and noble and gen- 
erous and exalted, and leaving to us the opposites of these 
virtues; by affirming that we are desirous of infringing 
Christian liberty and establishing an Inquisition to defend 
our sentiments, and exhorting others to resist such tyranny ; 
or by representing us as admitting in words, that’God is kind 
and paternal, while we think meanly of him, and treat him 
as the heathen did their J upiter, Such things may add fu- 
el to the fire of controversy ; but can the lover of truth and 
of the word of God, be convinced by them? ‘They are the 
arts indeed of contreversialists—and arts like them, 1 am » 
sorry to say, are not confined to any one party. Passion has 
more control over disputants, than they are aware of. Zeal 
for what they believe to be truth, is what they think in- 
spires them; while perhaps their words, or the spirit of 
their representations % breathe’ out threatenings,” if not 
“ slanghter,” to their opponents. 1 hardly dare trust -my- 
self to write this paragraph, lest 1 should catch the spirit 
while I am describing it. Iknow in some measure how 
frail 1 am ; but I think I do sincerely disapprove. at such. He 
spirit, in whatever party it may befound. 

In consulting writers of different views and sentiments, 
one is grieved to find how much of this spirit has been in- — 
‘dulged. I have seen it even in many great and good men, 
Perret of feclings naturally ardent, ene bow there is 


or other: tranggress the laws of Christian proprie € 
letters, and hinder something of the convictio 
of pies woten ‘they east kate! ee 5 
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ment. All else is nothing to him. And where these lead 
him, he will go.. The path of truth is the path of duty. 
The approbation of God, for a sincere, candid, honest, 
believing heart, is peoittle infinitely more than all phe 
honour which party zeal can bestow, or the world is able 

oO give. — 
ft 8 ve. 2 7 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


“AFTER finishing the above letter, your ‘Note for the second Edi- 
tion?’ came to bows: Butas it seemed to me, that most which it-con- 
tained had already been anticipated, I did not think it of importance 
to change the shape of the letter, and adapt it te your Note as well 
“as Sermon. I was still less inclined to this, because I had endeayour- 
ed, as far'as possible, to avoid giving any personal shape to the con- 
_troversy ; Knowing how bitter and irrelevant to the original ets 
all controversies soon become, when personalities are admitted. 
-have notthe most distant design of saying any thing, with a view ‘; 
wound your personal sensibility ; but I do feel, and I ought to feel, a 
deep interest in addressing the understanding and reason of a man, 
-who by his weight of character, sobriety of mind, and eminent talents, 
has acquired so much influence in society as youlhave. And in or- 
der te do this with propriety, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to throw the whole subject into the shape of a discussion respecting 

. principles; and to aveid that form of writing, which ‘too commonly i in- 
volves personal reflection. 
Will you now permit me, in this informal way, - to adda few 
things, which the perusal of your Note has suggested to me? 
Jam unable to reconcile the first passage of your Note, with anoth- 
er, in the body of your Sermon. In the former you say; ‘“‘ Weare 
told, by Trinitarians, that Jesus Christ is the supreme God, the same 
Being as the Father, and that a leading end of Christianity i is to re- 
-yeal him in this character.”” In the latter you say; °* according to 
this doctrine, (i. e. the doctrine of the Trinity,) there are three in- 
finite and equal persons, possessing supreme divinity, called the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these persons, as described by 
_, theologians, has his own particular conciousness, will and perceptions, 

- They. loveeach other, converse with each other, and delight in each 
other’s society. They perform different parts in man’s redemption, — 
each. having his appropriate office, and neither doing the work of the 
he Son i is mediator, and not the Father. The Father sends. 
ds not himself sent.; nor is he conscious, like the Son, of 
Here then we have three intelligent agents, possessed 
ifferent. ‘onsciousnesses, ‘different wills, and-different perceptions, 

ing different ue and sustaining different relations ; 3 and id 
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are utterly at a loss to know how three minds or beings are to be . 
formed.?? BL : pace de ae 
But how can Trinitarians maintain that Jesus Christ is the ‘‘ same 
Beingas the Father,” when a prominent trait of their doctrine is, 
_ that there is.a distinction betweeen him and the Father? You your- ~ 
self represent them, as holding this distinction to be equal to that, — 
which exists between two different-men. This indeed is incorrect; — 
but it is equally so, to represent them as holding that Jesus Christ is 
the “ same Being asthe Father,” if you mean by this, in all respects — 
the same. . : i ne 

Nor can I see the propriety of the remark in your Note, thatif 
Christ were ‘' the same being as the Father,.... we shouldexpect — 
to hear him continually spoken of as the Supreme God.” For first; — 
are we to receive the book of God asit is; orare weatliberty toin> 
sist, that it must be conformed to our expectations ? and secondly; ~ 
if Christ was truly man, ((a-point ascertain, as that Christ ever ex- — 
isted,) and was conversant in the human nature with men; how, in — 
a book which gives us the history of what he said and did during his 
incarnation, should we expect to hear him continually spoken of as — 
the Supreme Ged? The reasonableness of such an expectation seems 
' to be, at least very questionable. ee sas 

In truth, the Sacred writers do not appear to me to write as con- - 
teoversialists, on the-subject of Christ's divinity. Itis the way with — 
men, who have extravagant views of the importance of any parti¢u- 
lar subject, to be ever dwelling upon it, and taking occasion to in- — 
troduce it as often as possible. Thus 1 have heard some - preachers, — 
who will not uttera single public discourse, or offer a single prayer, © 
without letting it be known of all men, that they are champions for ~ 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Ihave heard others, who never fail to © 
let their hearers know that they are emancipated from the thraldom 
of the dark ages ; and have thrown off the shackles of Creeds and — 
Confessions, and Forms imposed by ignorant and bigottedmen ; that — 
they are enlightened and reasonable Christians; and that their audi- — 
ence are bound in duty to become their imitators. The holy apos- — 
tles however possessed, as 1 must believe, none ofthe spirit which » 
prompts to either of these courses. They did not view: the subjects, “ 
jn a distorted and sectarian light.. The-edifice of truth—the temple. e 
of the living God, rose uader their hands not only into a lofty and 
magnificent structure, but into one which was as conspicuous for 
synunelry as for grandeur. : Rest i he 
_ All parts of Christian doctrine held their proper place in the system © 
which they taught. Why should they then be continually speaking: » 
of Christ as supreme God, when (as I verily believe,) they expected: — 
no professed follower of Christ to call this doctrine in question. John — 
seems to have had opponents to it inhis eye, when he wrote the first — 
verse of his gospel; but excepting this, 1 donot remember another — 
passage of the New Testament which has this aspect of opposi 
gainsayers, in regard to the divinity of Christ. ‘The Apostles doubt= 
lens expected to be believed, when they had once plainly assert 
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any thing. That they are not, is indeed to be lamented ; but i¢ can-: 
not be charged to their fault. ‘They felt, (what we feel now.) that. 
. very frequent, strong, and direct asseverations of any thing are apt 
‘to produce a suspicion in the minds of a hearer or reader, that the 
person making them has not arguments on which he relies, and so 
substitutes confident affirmations in their room ; or that he is himself 
but imperfectly satisfied with the cause which he defends; or=that 
he has sinister motives in view. For myself, I confess | am inclined 


to suspect a man of all these, who makes very frequent and confident 


agsseveyations. 

I am the more satisfied then, that the New Testament treats the 
subject in question, as one which was not controverted ; and as one 
which was not expected to be called in question. My conclusioa 


from the apostles’? mode of treating it, is, | acknowledge, quite differ-_ 


ent from that which you draw, as stated in. your Sermon and Notes. 
But with my present views, I raust think it to be more probable than 
. yours. 
2 In regard to what follows in your Note, most of it has been antici- 
—_— I will touch upon only a few points. 
With respect to the passages which we adduce in proof of Christ’s 
‘divine nature, you observe that the ‘strength of the Trinitarian ar- 


gument lies in those, in which Jesus is called God.” This may be — 


true; butit lies in them, as I have from the first endeavoured to 


show; not simply because the name God is given to him; but be- 
cause those things are ascribed to him as God, which no being but the 
Supreme God can perform. My whole argument is constructed on 
this ground. Your whole Note, on the ground that we draw our 
conclusion simply from the fact, "that the appellation Gd is given to 
Christ. 
What you say respecting the argument in favour of Christ’s divine 
- mature, from the name given him in Matt. i. 23, accords, in the main, 
with my own views. ‘To maintain that the name Immanuel proves 
the doctrine in question, is a fallacious argument ; although many 


‘Trinitarians have urged it. Jerasalem is called ** Jehovah our right- _ 


eousness ;”? Is Jerusalem therefore divine ? 

Why should you say inthe third paragraph of your note, that in 
‘Woking through ‘‘ Matthe <««'ark, & Luke, you meet with no ine 
stance in which Christ ie called God 2” Are there no proofs here of 
his omniscience, of his omnipotence, of his authority to forgive sin, of 
his supreme, legislative right? And are not these things better proof 
of his divine nature than a mere name can se? Why moreover, 


‘should such an invidious distinction be implied, to the prejudice of — 


Johns writings, and of the Epistles ? Do you not admit all the New 
Testament to be of divine origin and anthority ? Of what importance 
- then is it, whether the doctrine of Christ’s divinity is foynd in one 
part or another? Besides if any disciple could know who the Lord 
in reality was, has any tne a better claim to be considered as know- 
4 aE peiarme John, the disciple ‘‘who leaned on Jesus? bosom?” 
_ You have passed the whole of John i. 1, with merely comment- 
ing on the name O05. My dear Sir, can you expect to satisfy cane 
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did inguirers with this? Are you not bound to tell us how this Lo- 
gos (word) could create the worlds, (7% avr, the universe,) before, 
this text is disposed of? You must tell us how creative power, the 
highest, the distinguishing act of Deity, which.constitutes the, chars 
acteristic and prominent feature of the true God, in distinction. from 
all false gods, (Is. xl. 40, and onward,) can be delegated : 2 When you 
can explain this, thea you will bring us upon ground, where. shall 
_be unable te controvert the Goostics, who denied that the Jehovah 
of the Old ‘Testament is the Supreme God. Inferior power, they 
tnaintained was competent to create the world.. What less do theses % 
who ascribe creation to Christ and yet reject his Divinity ? ° 

Why should you pass over all that, on which we rely for proach, 
and touch oaly that, on which we do not. profess to. place confident 
reliance? 1 mean why should you descant on the name God, and say. 
nothing of the attributes and works ascribed to ,him, who- bears this, 
name ? If weshould argue in the same manner with, you, ought. we 
to expect to convince you? Much less could we acquit our conscien- 
ces, of our obligation to represent the opinions of others fairly to the 
world, should we publish any thing. by which we should endeavour 
to make them believe, that al/ the evidence in favour of a particular 
doctrine, held by many Christians, consisted in that very thing, on 
which they did not rely ; or at most, in that which constituted TREN 
ly but a part of their grounds of belief. 

- The simile from Plato and Socrates, I must think, is less happily 
chosen, than your fine taste and cultivated mind commonly. lead you 
to choose. In the same breath that yousay ‘* Plato, was in the begin- 
ning with Socrates, aad was Socrates ; you. add, ‘that whoever 
saw_and heard Plato, saw and heard, not Plato, but Socrates, and 
that as long as Plato lived, Socrates ‘tived- and taught.” That is, 
your first sentence would either be not-at all understood, or under- 
stood, of course, in a sense totally different from that. which you . 
meant to eaves unless you added the commentary along with he 
“sentence. John has indeed added a commentary ; but this is, that 
he means to call Christ THE GOD, WHO CREATED THE UNIVERSE, 
Of this commentary you have taken no notice. But of this, yoo ar, 
bound to take notice, if you mean to convince those who differ. from 
you; or to deal ingenuously with those ga aus you design.to instruct,’ 
- Ou the 1 texts John xx. 28; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix.5; 1 Tim. i ill, 
16; Heb.i. 6; and John v. 20,1 bave already said what I wish to. 
say at present. The remarks in your Sate do not seem to call for 
any new investigation. 

You say, (near the close of your Note,) that you sae Srolleetad 
all the passages in the New Testament in which Jesus is supposed.to 
be called God.”? The foregoing letter, however, does represent wage 
supposing that there are still more, in which he is called God. ale 
though Ihave omitted many, in which @ multitude of Trinita jans 
have . supposed, that Christ is called God. Why.should you. aff 
this; whea nearly every book onthe doctrine of the T Finity, that, 
et has been an gai by ebbAi 6 iad will contradieg itt 
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You repeat also the essertion here, “that intwo or three passages, 
‘the title (of God) may be given im, (Christ ;) but in every case it, 
is given in connexions and under circumstances, which imply that it 
is not to be received inits highest and most literal sense.” 

But in no single instance, have you noticed the “¢ connexions & cir- 
cumstances,” in which the appellation God is bestowed on Christ. 
Can yoy reasonably expect your thinking readers will take this 
assertion upon credit? Are you not/bound to prove to these same 
readers, by the Scriptures, interpreted according tothe universal laws 
ef explaining human language, that the New Testament writers 
have not ascribed to Christ cREATIVE power, omniscience, omntpo- 
fence, omnipresence, divine worship, divine honours, and elernal exis- 
tence 2 What are names in this dispute? Show that these afir ibutes 
are NoT ascribed to Christ, and you make us Unitarians at once. 
You ought not to take the advantage of representing our arguments as 
consisting in that on which we do not place reliance; & then intimate 
to your readers, This is all which Trinitarians have to ‘allege in 
their own favour,”? Dispute can never be terminated im this way, 
Meet fairly and openly the points in debate. Many of your readers 

‘are certainly too intelligent, and too conscientious to-be satistied 
- with any other course. Any-other daes not become your high char: 
‘acter and distinguished talents. : 


Ra ee P : ——— 


‘LETTER IV, 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 


In my last Letter, 1 endeavoured to offer reasons, why 1 
believe that Christ is truly divine. You will very natural- 
ly expect me, to take some notice of those texts, on which 
you would specially rely, to prove his inferiority tothe Fa- | 

er. This I must do ; but in as summary a manner as pos- 
sible. Not because it would not be easy to say much, 
_ even more easy than to write briefly, and yet with perspi- 
 cuity; but because there would be danger of protracting 
' the subject, and tiring the patience of both writer & reader, 
_ Let me begin then, by stating certain things, which are 

intimately connected with the subject in question. While 
{ believe that Christ is truly divine, { believe that he is as 
Pas human; that he wasa real man, and lived, acted, suf- 
fered, and died asa man. He resembled however, man 
in bis primitive state, i.e. Adam, as he came‘out of the 
hands of his Maker. He was pure and sinless. But he 
ree all the feelings, and all the innocent infirmities 
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of human nature. I know no proposition, that can be prov- - 
ed from the N.Testament, if this cannot; nor do I know of 
an opinion, more inconsistent with the whole history of 
Jesus, than that of the Docete, who averred that CARS 
was a man in appearance merely, and not in reality. : 
I regret, that [am not able to find in yoursermon anin- 
timation that Christ was truly and properly a man. - All 
that you appear to maintain, is, that he was a being: dis- 
tinct from the Father, and inferior to him. Perhaps I~ 
must retract, therefore, my sentence against the Docetz, é 
lest I should seem to have treated your opinion with se- 
verity. But the state of my mind in regard to the weight - 
of evidence, I cannot retract. If the evidence be not over-~ 
whelming, that Christ. was perfectly a man; I cannot con-— 
ceive it possible, that any point in theology or morals is ca- 
pable of being established, by the language of the N ew 
‘Testament. © eo 
‘The Gnostics maintained, that from the § supreme Dice 
ty proceeded certain. Eons, who were a kind of lesser gods, 
(dit minores :) and one of which (Christ) created the world. 
This Eon descended upon Jesus at his baptism, and forsook 
him at his crucifixion. In what important respect that 
“opinion differs from this, which holds that, Christ had a su- 
perangelic soul united to a human‘body, I confess, I cannot 
see. 'The Socinian theory seems to me-incomparably more 
-rational, and more tenable, than any shade of the Arian hy- i 
pothesis, If the evidence be not complete, that Christ was’ _ 
really a man from his birth, actions, sufferings, death, and 
affirmations respecting himself; then how is it to be proy- — 
ed, that Christ ever existed at all? And will any one re- 
fuse his assent to the proposition, that. Christ possessed a 
divine nature, because he cannot see how a union of the di- 
yine and human natures could take place ;. and yet believe — 
that a human body was united to a soul not human ! ?, To what 
order orclass of beings, then, does this new ¢ 
strangely mixed person belong? He is not divine 
not human, for a human soul is surely | essential to h 
nature ; nor is he angelic, for. angels: have no 
forms. Are we to be freed from mystery, then, b 
theory! ? It seems to me, if there be mystery 
ery; which has ever been proposed, peepeciin th 
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of Christ, it may surely be found here. I will not say, (as 
you do about the twofold nature of Christ, in which we 
believe,) that it is an enormous tax upon human creduli- 
ty ; but I can say, that it appears to me asmuch like such 
a tax, as any theory, with which the Church has hitherto 
been agitated. I can never bring myself to view it as pro- 
bable, in any degree, unless | find it in the Scriptures. But 
there, I find that the Logos, who existed before the world 
“was made, was God ; that God, who created the universe. 1 
cannot then admit him to be a superangelic being simply, 
until | am convinced, either that John was mistaken, or 
that his language has a different meaning, from that which 
it appears to have. 

As to the theory, which maintains that Christ was God’s 
own proper Son, before the creation of the world, (of 
course before his incarnation ;) and God’s own Son in the 
same sense, or in as real and proper a sense, as Solomon 
was the Son of David; it is natural. to ask first, Who then 
was his Mother? And secondly ; How much does such a 

_ theory of Divinities’ in the Christian system, differ from 
that, which admitted a Jupiter and his-progeny to be gods, 
among the Greeks and Romans? 

- We do then, (if you will allow me to use your own ex- 
pressive words, though applied by you in a connexion 
somewhat different,) “we do maintain, that the human 
properties and circumstances of Christ, his birth, sufferings 
and death—his praying to God, his ascribing to God all his 
power and offices ; the acknowledged properties of Christ, 
we say, oblige us to interpret” them of human nature ; ‘and 
to draw the conclusion, that whatever could be predicated 
of a real man, pious and sinless, might be predicated of 
him. How would he—how could he—have assumed our 
nature, (except as the Docete affirmed that he did, viz. in 
appearance only,) unless every thing could be predicated 
of him, which properly belongs toman? Accordingly, we 
know that he inereased i in wisdom, stature, and favowe with 


ig a Hii thirsty ; ; tied and ympailiged with. his 
re mea wept, was in an agony—prayed, bled, died, was ~ 
ri at be rose again. If these things do not fo ever, ex- 

e all hope of ack any shade | oF the iy ‘theory 
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probable, I niust confess myself a stranger to-the nature of" 
evidence, and to what the New Testament contains. 

To return to my purpose. ‘The proper humanity of — 
Christ being considered as an established fact; I have one ~ 
general observation to make on the principles of exege 
which are connectéd with it. 

It is this; that in as much as Christ has truly a human 
nature, every thing said of him in respect to this nature, 
must necessarily be spoken of him in a capacity, in which ~ 
he is inferior to the Father. Ina word ; as his: human nae 
ture is inferior to the Divine, so whatever has relation to 
it, or is predicated of it, must of course be that which i im- 
plies inferiority to the Divine. 

Do you ask me, how you shalt distinguish, when ¢ a text 
speaks of Christ in respect to. his human nature, or in re- 
spect to kis divine nature? I answer: just as when. you 
speak of a man, you distinguish whether what is said, relates 
to his body or his soul. When I say, Abraham is dead ; 1 
mean, obviously, his.mortal part. When I say, Abraham is 
_ alive ; 1 mean, obviously, his immortal part. When the E- 3 
vangelist. says, that Jesus intreased in stature and wisdom, x 
| and i in favour with God and man; that he ate, drank, slept, - 

prayed, suffered, died and rose again; he obviously means, 
his human nature did this. When he affitms , that the Logos 
ts God and made the Universe ; and when Paul says, ‘that 
he is.“ supreme God, blessed forever,” Fcannot help think- — 
- ing it to be equally obvious, that they predicate. this. of his 
divine nature. ‘The simple answer to your question then, 
is, that we must determine which nature is described, by 
what is affirmed concerning it. The- sahrrts as known by 
predicates. 

To the remarks just hades « on the ProRe humanity of 
Christ, and the principles of cree a which result from ity , 
let me add, : 

Secondly ; ; that the appellation Puther, 
to designate that distinction in the L 
monly. describe by. calling it the first: 
sometimes a A cain title of the 
Deut. xxxii. 6. Isaiah Ixiii. 16. Ixir re 
vi. 4, vii. 11. John vill, 41.) In the : me ire 


(Lord) is applied often to Goats particu 


us 


N 


S not always used 
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asa general appellation. The Divinity is called Father, 
-. on aceount of that peculiar and provident care, which he 

extends to all the creatures of his power. He is called 
Lord, (Kepios,) because of his universal dominion. 

Proper attention to this obvious principle will explain 
orl passages, which have been thought to relate mere- 
ly to what is denominated the first person in the Trinity ; 
and to ascribe properties to him, in an exclusive manner. 

Thirdly ; ; there is another observation, which I cannot 
‘toluain from making here, and which seems to me of great 
importance, in regard to our mode of thinking and reason- 
ing, on the subject of the distinction in the Godhead. 'This 
is, that no terms, which are applied by the Scriptures. to 
designate this distinction, or to predicate any thing of it, 
can be supposed fully and definitely to express what exists 
in the Godhead, or what is done by it. The’ obvious reason 
of this is, that the language of men, (being all formed. 
from perceptions of finite objects, by beings. who are of | 
yesterday, and whose sphere of knowledge is extremely — 
‘limited,) cannot possibly be adequate to express fully and , 
definitely, what pertains to the self-existent and infinite 
God, How often do men forget this, in their reasonings 

_ about the Deity! In some things nearly all men agree in 
_ observing caution, with: regard to language which is ap- 
plied to God. When the Scripture speaks of his having 
eyes, ears, hands, feet, &c.’all men of a sound mind, under- 
stand these terms as figurative; for the obvious reason, 
that “God is a spirit,” andthat things of this nature can be 
literally predicated only of human beings, that have flesh 
and blood. We mean to say, God sees, God. hears, God 
moves, &c. when we attribute to him those members, which 
we employ in performing such actions. And still, this is 
only the language of approximation to full description. 
What corresponds in the infinite, omniscient, omnipresent 
Spirit, to our seeing, and hearing, and moving, &c. must ne- 
aril be diferent: in anny important respects, from all 


say, “God is in heavens the Lott tacked 
me down, from heaven ; Jehovah sits upon a 
and. lifted up ;” or when we predicate any 
, which corresponds to the pists 8 and mag 
re ‘gees 
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nificence of earthly monarchs; we understand, of course; 
that this language is not to be taken literally, and as being 
fully adequate to the description aimed at, but only as that 


_ of approximation. When we say, “ God | is angry; God 


hates; God scorns; the Lord will deride, will laugh, will 
frows, will ablior, &e. ; do we predicate all these things 
of God, in a literal manner, or do we understand them all 
as conveying to us an idea of something in the divine affec- 
tions, actions, or mode of treating us, which corresponds to 
something that is in men, or which they do? The answer 
is very obvious ; and in all this use of language, we appre- 


hend or feel little or no difficulty. At least, none but en- | 


thusiastic visionaries, who would fain make heaven like 
earth, and God like themselves; or ignorant.men, whose 
thoughts are so chained down to objects of sense, as to be 
incapable of elevation above them, are embarrassed by 
such expressions, or substantially misapprehend them. 


__-Are we not now prepared to advance one step further ? 


May we not say, when the Scripture speaks of the Logos, 


‘as becoming flesh and dwelling among us; of his dwelling 


in the bosom of the Father 5 of his coming from God and 


being sent of him; of his humbling himself and taking up- 


on himself the condition of a servant; and other things of — 


a like nature ; that we are not to suppose this language is 
adequate to describe, fully and definitely, the incarnation of — 


the Logos, or his distinction from, or connexion with the 


Father? If I may be allowed so to express myself; Ié 2s all ~ 


language of approximation. It is so of course, and necessa-_ 


rily, as it regards any description of the manner of these 
things. Language, from its very nature, must be imade- 
quate to such description. It was not formed with such 


facts in view; and finite beings of knowledge so limited as’ 


ours may well be supposed incapa; ‘e of forming it, so as to 


be adequate to the full and define description ‘of what | 
pertains to the Divinity. It may nevertheless express _ 
enough, to excite our highest interest and to command our 


best obedience, if we feel and act as rational beings. 


so much is undoubtedly accomplished i in the case which 
just been stated, — 


The principle of exegesis here "exiibiied had 
early acknowledged, and — regarded i in pr 
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- would have saved the world much dispute, and two classes 
_ of men, in particular, much trouble. The one of these are 
men, who, while admitting the inadequacy of language, in — 
other respects, fully and definitely to’ describe the Divini- 
ty, have. taken it for granted here, that no such inadequate- 
ness was to be found, and have sought to define, and dis- 
tinguish, until they ‘have overwhelmed themselves and 
their readers with subtilties, too tenuious for comprehen- 
‘sion. ‘The other, hostile to the doctrine of a distinction in 
the Godhead, have forced upon the expressions in question 
a sense that was farfetched, and which violence only could 
make them to speak. It seems to me, that the path of 
sound reason, and common sense, is the medium between 
these two extremes. _[ would not do violence to the ex- 
pressions in question ; nor would I understand them as fully 
and definitely describing what does exist in God, or is done by 
him. I believe they are the language of approximation ; 
that they signify something which is in God, or something © 
that. has been done by him, that corresponds to those things — 
among men, which would be described by similar language ;_ 
something of the highest interest, of the deepest moment, © 
to the welfare of the human race, And though it might 
gratify my curiosity, and perhaps my pride, to “know somes 
thing more of the divine constitution, pr mode of existing 
and acting; yet, I can have no assurance, no good reason 
to believe, that it would contribute, at present to facilitate 
my duties, or increase my happiness. I certainly have no- 
good reason to suppose, that in the present state, I am ca- 
pable of understanding such subjects, beyond what is al- 
ready revealed respecting them. 
Fourthly ; the attentive observer cannot but notice, that 
whether we contemplate God in his works, or in his word, 
we cannot fail of finding things, which are beyond our com- 
_ prehension, or power of explanation. The book of Na- 
ture, and of Revelation, so far as they bring to view the 
eing, character and designs, of the self existent, and infi- 
nite God, who created and governs the world, must contain 
many passages, of the meaning which we can never obtain 
| bi pees than a general and imperfect knowledge. oe ue 
know but in part.” 
dn offering then to the mind, a view of what God Is, aga 
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what he has done, we do not expect, (at least, we cannot 
reasonably expect,) that this view should be all ‘light, with- 
out any shade. Admitting that the Scriptures are of divine — 
origin and authority ; the question between us and Unitari- 
ans, in respect to what is revealed about the divine Being, 
is hot whether the view, which we suppose the Bible gives, 
is embarrassed by no obscurities—is without a shade; oF — 
-whether theirs is such. 'The proper question is ; Taking 
it for granted that what the Scriptures declare is true,which 
view, on the whole, comports best with the language of 
-the sacred writings ? Which is attended with the least em- 
barrassment, all things considered? I well know, that a 
moderate portion of sagacity will suffice to enable any one 
to press many questions upon Trinitarians, that are of diff- 
cult solution; many which are, in our present state, inca- _ 
pable of any ‘solution. But I believe, that the same degree 
of sagacity, would enable one to raise more formidable dif- 
ficulties still, in the way of Unitarian sentiments. oe 
Th expounding texts of Scripture, therefore, which re- _ 
‘ late to the present subject in dispute, 1 am not very so- 
licitous to give an interpretation, which shall be above all 
question, or embarrassment, whenever it appears to me 
~ that a different or contrary exposition will be attended 
with still greater embarrassments. : 
‘With the preceding observations before us, let me pro- 4 
ceed to remark on some of the New ‘Testament represen- 
tations of Christ, which have been supposed to present dif- 
ficulties, in regard to the views, that Trinitarians defend. 
Christ, m his mediatorial capacity, is, as] apprehend, ey- ~ 
er to be regarded as that complex person, who may be de- 
scribed as human or divine; in like manner as'we may say 
of ourselves, we are mortal or dnmortal> As Mediator then, 
it may be truly said, that by his obedience he merited and 
obtained a high reward ; ; 1.e. this is predicated of that na- 
ture, which was capable of obeying, and of being rewarded, 
- So God is said to have highly exalted him, and given him 
aname, above every name.” (Phil. i i. 9—11.) Ina simi- 
jar way, all power is given him in heaven, and in earth; 
i.e. he is constituted ** head over all things to his Church.” 
(Matt. xxviii. 18.) Acting as such a head, “ all enemies — 
are put under his feet;” (1 Cor. x¥.25-—-27.) And this 
Stes Bea 
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mediatorial dominion, when the work of a mediator is com- 
pleted, will be resigned, at the final judgment. (1Cor.xv.28.) 

Of the same tenor are many passages. When God is said 
to be the head of Christ, (1 Cor. xi. 3;) 1 understand it of- 
that nature, of which this can be predicated.. When Christ 
is called the image of the invisible God, the brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image (x«eax7rnp) of his 
person, i.e. of him; o# the only begotten of the Father, 

‘the Son of Ged; God’s own Son; God’s beloved Son; his 

_ dear Sen, &c.; I understand all these, as descriptions of 
_ his mediatorial nature, and station. 1 know indeed, that 
many of these texts have been appropriated by some ‘Trin- 
itarians, to prove the divine nature of Christ ; in my ap- 
prehension however, injudiciously, and without any solid 
reason. Texts of this class may be found, Matth. xvii. 5. 
John i. 14. .x.36.. xiv. 10. ili 35. Col. i.13. Heb. i. 5. Rom. 
Vill. 29, 32. ‘ 

In Heb. vy. 7—10, is a passage which has occasioned 
much speculation. ‘* Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared. "Though he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered: And being made perfect, he became the author 

_ of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; Called of 

_ God an high priest, after the order of Melchisedec.” 

. ° ff Christ had really a human nature, what.is more per- 
fectly consonant with reason and piety, than that he should 
act in the manner here described; or than that he should 
be exalted to glory, as the reward of these actions, and be 
constituted the Saviour of his people? 

_ Itis certainly more difficult to satisfy the mind in regard 
to John xiv. 28; ‘¢ my Father is greater (mesGov) than I.” - 
On examination however, it appears not to be the object 
of Jesus, to compare his own nature with that of the Fa- 
- ther; but his condition. *“ If ye loved me,” said he to his 
weeping disciples, “ ye would rejoice that I said, I go unto 
the Father; for the Father is greater than I;” i. e. ye 
would rejoice that I am to leave this state of suffering and 
_ humiliation, and resume that “ glory which I had with the 
_ Father, before the wprid was,” You ought to rejoice, at 
z 1B dapat 3S se ’ 
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my exaltation to bliss and glory with the Father. So bare 
(great,) in Hebrew, i is used fora state of peeveny a hap-. 


py state. Gen. xxvi. 13. 

It is obvious here, that the whole text cannot es con- 
sistently explained, without the supposition of two natures; 
the one, which suffers and is depressed, in which too that 
other nature acts, that was in a state of glory with the Fa- 


ther, before the world was, i.e. from eternity. -1 cannot. 


at all accede to the opinion of those interpreters, who sup-. 


pose that the glory here spoken of, is only that which the 
Father had decreed from eternity that Christ should have, in 
consequence of the promulgation of the gospel by him. 
The glory spoken of, is not one that will result from what 
is to be done; it isa glory, i.e. a happiness, or blessedness, 


which Christ had withthe Father, (eos rov warega,) before the. 
world was.. On this passage the commentary of Kuinoel | 
may be consulted, who has defended this exposition, as it | 


seems to me, in a manner entirely unanswerable. 

After all, it ‘can be only in consequence of the peculiar 
union of the Logos with Jesus, that his return to the Father 
(so far as the Logos can be said to return) can be spoken 
of ; and only in reference to his humiliation, (éavrov exeva- 


ee, twvrov evemeivare,) that his return to glory can be ex- 


pected. A thousand questions can easily be raised, and as 


‘many difficulties suggested ; but they all spring Span con-_ 
struing the language literally, and not merely as language, 


which. must, from the nature of the ase be that of ap- 
proximation. 


Mark xiii. 32, offers serious difficulties.. “ Of that day — 


and hour knoweth no mang no, not the angels, which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The day and. 


hour are, according to some, the day of judgment ; but, as_ 


1 apprehend, (from comparing the context,).the day of ven- > 


geance to the Jews is meant. ‘To solve the difficulty pre-_ 


sented, some have objected to the reading, ovde ¢ dios, (nei- 


. ther the Son: ;) but to support this objection, there are no - 


adequate authorities. Others, with Hilary (de Trinitate ix,) 
say, that not to know, is not to publish or declare. ‘“ Ea ne-. 


scit, que aut in tempore non sunt confitenda, aut non agnos- 


cuntur ad meritum.” ‘There is no doubt, that the verb, 
own; by uta. 


yiwarxe sometimes has the sense of making kno 
derivative of the verb «io is used here, which does. no 


x 
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bear such a sense; nor will the tenor of the verse admit 
it. To say, “* That day and hour no man. maketh known, 

neither the angels, nor the Son, but the Father,” would be 
the same as saying: that the Father does make it known, 

- But where has he revealed it? After all, what more real 
difficulty presents itself in this case, than in that where Je-» 
sus is said to have increased in wisdom? Luke ii. 52. ait. 

_he did possess a nature really human, that nature was ca- 
pable, of course, of progressive improvement and knowl- 
edge. And there is no proper method, as it appears to me, 
of solving the difficulty, as the text stands, but by appro- 
priating, as in other cases, the expression to that nature, 
of which the assertion made can be predicated. 

_ John xvii. 3. “ And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” The true God here, seems to me, plainly, not 
opposed to, or contrasted with Christ; but, as every where 
else, in case this expression is used, " opposed to idols. In 
the verse preceding, Christ says, “ Thou hast given me , 
power-over ALL flesh, that thou mightest bestow eternal 
life upon att whom ‘thou hast given me,’ 1. e. both Gen- 
tiles and Jews. He proceeds; ‘“ This is eternal life, that 
they. might know thee the only true God, (the only God and 
true God, the Greek is capable of being rendered, as to 

_sense,) and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Now 
what is there here, different from that which we preach 
and inculcate every Sabbath ? Do we not teach that there 
is one only, living and true God? And that he sent his Son 
to die for sinners? And do we not insist, that eternal life 
is connected with the reception of these truths ? ? Treally 
see no more difficulty here, than in the text, “ God so lov- 
ed the world, that he sent his only begotten Son; that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

1 Cor. viii. 4—6.. “ As concerning, dtcedon the eating 
of those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is 
none other god but one. For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or earth, (as there be gods 
many and lords many,)but to us there is but one God, the 
‘Seat of whom are all things, and we in him: and one 
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Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him.” I have cited several verses, for the sake of intro- - 
- ducing the context. From this it is plain, that the one - 
God, the Father, is not here placed inopposition to Christ, 
but to the lords many and gods many of the heathen. If 
you insist that the one God 1s in opposition to Christ, or ex- 
‘cludes him; then, for the same reason, as Christ is the one — 
Lord, (és xvptos,) you must insist that it is in opposition to - 
the Lordship (xveiorn:) of the Father ; and of course denies © 
the Lordship of Creation to him. It is plam however, ac- | 
cording to my apprehension, that God and Lord here are — 
mere synonymes. (See verse 5th, where Agyouevo: Gear is 
explained by @cor woaro: and xvpros mwoardos.) Nothing is | 
plainer, than that «vers is a common title of God, in the 
Old Testament and the New. : 

Moreover, what is predicated of the one ‘God and one 
Lord, here is the same; viz. they are the Author and Pre- | 
server of all things. ‘The use of the preposition vc, in 
cases of this nature, has already been the subject of re- 
mark. 

The nature of the whole case shows, that the apostle 
places the object of the Christian’s worship, in opposition — 
to the heathen or idol gods:. What then is that object? 
The one God the Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ ; for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things. The: 
passage evidently holds out Christ to be, in the same man- 
ner, the object of the Christian’s worship, as the Father is. 
And as the apostle seems to me simply to assert the unity _ 
of God, in opposition to idols, 1 am not able to perceive — 
how the divinity of the Saviour is impeached’ by it, any, 
more than the Lordship of the Father is impeached, by 

making Christ the one Lord. Toembrace my view of the 
“whole * ‘passage ima brief paraphrase ;. ° Idols are nothing ;. 
there is but one God. There are indeed among the hea- 
then such as are called gods (Acyomever ©r01,) who, comprise 
-gods and lords many ; yet Christians have only: one: object. | 
of worship—one God and Lord? 

John x. 25, 36. “If he called them gods, ‘unto wh m2. 7 
the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot be 
him say bik of an —— hie: agin pipet sanctified, 
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am the Son of God?” Christ had previously said, “ I and 
may Father are one.” At this the Jews took up stones to 
stone him, “ because being a man, he made himself God.” 
_ Itis perfectly clear, that the Jews frequently understood, 
‘or pretended to understand, his affirmations respecting 
healt as amounting to assertions that he was truly di- 
vine. In this case, however, it is said that Jesus repetled 
such an interpretation of his words, by an explanation, | 
which shows that he applied to himself the word God, on- 
ly in an inferior sense. © * 
ing am not satisfied, that the passage requires this exege- 
The reply of Jesus is evidently argumentum ad homi= 
«nem. ‘If the Old Testament, (the divine authority of 
which you admit,) calls them gods, to whom the word of 
God was addressed, (Ps. Ixxxii. 6 ») i.e. if it call the magis- 
trates of the Jews, ‘vods ; ; is itnot proper that 1, whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, should call 
myself the Son of God?” If you are not offended, when 
your Scriptures bestow the title of Elohim upon civil ma- 
gistrates merely ; much less is there reason to be angry, 
when I, whom God hath distinguished from all others, 
-made preeminent above them, and sent into the world on 
the désigns of mercy, should call myself the Son of God. 
Verse 37; If I prove not the truth of these assertions by 
"miracles ; then disbelieve them. Verse 38; But if I do, 
believe the proof that may be drawn from my miracles, 
that the Father is in me and I in him. Now wherein did 
Jesus explain away any thing, which he had before said ? 
The expression that the Father is in him, and he in the Fa- 
ther, 1 do not understand as asserting his divme nature, in 
a direct manner. Itisa phrase, which is used to express 
the idea, that any one is conjunctisstinus Deo, most nearly 
and affectionately united with God. (See 1 John iv. 16, 
where it is applied to Christians ; also verses 12 and 13.) 
In the whole passage, it appears plain to me, that Jesus 
has not asserted any thing, which could not be predicated 
_ of himself as sustaining the office of Messiah. He had call- 
ed God lis Father ; and as the Jews supposed, or seem to 
have supposed, in a peculiar and appropriate sense. But 
it did not follow, that by using this term he meant to assert. 
‘Gee divine: nature, Rather the contrary appears. “ Say 
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ye of him whom the Father hath suited and sent into the 
world,” i.e. the Son of God, &c. Jesus does not undertake, 
then, to answer the question here, whether he is truly di- 
vine; but simply to vindicate the language he had used, 
against the accusations of the Jews. ‘If your magistrates 
are called Elohim, is it presumption in me to call myself — 
the Son of God? 'This leaves the question unagitated, as — 
to his divine nature ; but vindicates the language which he 
had used, against the malignant aspersions of the way oy 
an argument drawn from their own Scriptures. — 

It shows indeed, that the term “ Som of God,” Boos not | 
‘appropriately designate Christ as divine, but as the incar- | 
nate Mediator—as him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world. Did the Father sanctify and send into 
the world his Son as GOD, who is infinitely perfect and im- 
mutable? As Mediator, as Messiah, Christ was sent into the 
world; as Son he filled, and acted in, a subordinate capaci- 
ty ; how then can his being Son prove him to be divine? 
Son of God indeed, by-usage, has become a kind of proper 
name; and in this view, designates occasionally a distinc- 
tion in the Godhead, which I believe to be eternal. In 
this manner, we very commonly use the term now; and in 
this way the monies sometimes use it. (See Heb. i. $—3.) 
But this is, in Scripture, only an occasional and secondary 
use of it. Commonly and appropriately, it designates the 
Incarnate Messiah, as born ina manner supernatur al, (Luk. 
4. 35, comp. ii 38 ;) as the special object of divine love, 
(Matt. xvi. 5. Col. i. 13. John iii. 35 ; and as exhibiting 
the best and highest resemblance of the Father, (Col. i. 15. 
Heb. i. 3. John i. 14. x. 38. xiv. 10.) Would theologians 
keep these ideas in view, I cannot help thinking they might 
be able to understand each on ee and to reason 
more conclusively. 

[But as the view here suceinctly. aiveny of the approptie 
ate signification of the phrase Son of God, differs from that 
of most of the ancient Fathers in the Church, who main- 
tained the doctrine of eternal generation, and from that of 
many modern theologians, who have trodden in 
steps, | must dwell a moment longer upon the subject, in 
order to present some additional considerations, which aa 
-egerve to pustity, the sentiment, which I have advanced. 
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he Apostle and Jews in ee seem to have commut- 
ed the appellations Messiah, and Son of God, for each oth- 
er; in other words, they used them as ferms of equivalent 
value. (See Luke iv.41. Matt. xxvi. 63. xxvii. 40. comp. 
Luke xxii. 35. Matt. xvi. 16. Comp. Luke ix. 20. John 
i. 49.) The appellation, Son of God, was no doubt, deriv- 
ed by the Jews, from Psal. ii.'7, and 2 Sam. vu. 14. In us- 
ing this appellation, I am inclined to think, that they had 
reference principally to the regal office and splendour, of 
their expected Messiah. The New T estament writers, 
however, as may be seen above, do not use the term with 
particular reference to the kingly office, except when they 
_ relate the language of the Jews. 
In support of filiation, as to the Divine nature of Christ, 

Heb. i. is urged; where the apostle contends for the su- 
periority of Christ over angels, because * he has by inher- 
Hance obtained a more excellent name than they,” 1. e. he 
isa Son. But does not this argument prove the reverse 
of what it was intended to prove? The divine nature: is 
self existent and eternal. Could Christ, then, as divine, 
- obtain a name by inheritance? Could. he become a Son, if 
as Son he is divine and self-existent ? 

_ The passage in 2 Sam. vil. 14, presents the same difficul- 
ties. ‘¢1 will be to him a Father, and he shall be to mea 
Son.”? How can the doctrine of eternal filiation be support- 
ed by this? Could there be a promise of being to hima 
Father, if he hadalready been a Son, from everlasting ? 

Ps. ii. 7, so often used to prove the doctrine of eternal 

Deaton, seems to me very injudiciously chosen for this 
purpose. “Thou art my Son; thes day have I begotten 
thee.” ‘This Psalm predicts the exaltation and the glory 
of the Messiah; and Peter says, that the verse in question 

bad its accomplishment, when Christ was raised from the 
__ dead, by the power of the Father. (Acts xiii. 33.) How | 
in this day, mean from eternity ? 
_ Besides ; in 1 Cor. xv. 28, it is affirmed, that when the 
- enemies of the Church shail be all subdued, the “ Son him- 
“ gelf. shall be subject to the Father, that God may be all in | 
% all.” As the eternal, self-existent God, can this be said of 
him? “Most certainly not. : 
_ The sum of the whole is, that Son of God, in a appre- 
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priate sense, designates the Messiah, the Saviour, the in- 
carnate Redeemer. When the appellation i is used in pro- 


phecy, (e. g. Ps. ii. 7,) he is called Son, by way of antici- 


pation. In other cases, where it designates a divine na- 
ture, it does this only because it. has come, by usage, to be 
a proper name, like the terms Christ, or Messiah, which 
may designate either the human: or divine nature of Christ, 
or both of them. 


This. simple view of the subject, it seems to me, might : 


disembarrass some theological discussions of many para- 
graphs, which now are very obscure, and (at least to me) 
unprofitable as well as unintelligible. The ancient Fathers 
involved themselves in more than a Cretan labyrinth, by 
undertaking to defend the doctrine of eternal generation. 
If any one wishes to see how easy it is to accumulate words 


bg 


without meaning, and perplex common minds with repre- . 


sentations, which after all afford no instruction, let him 


plunge into the abyss of patristical speculations on this sub- 


pagect} 

- [have thus seuieienly touched upon the principal textes 
which are employed by Unitarians, to oppose the doctrines 
which I have been endeavouring to defend. Whether -I 
have violated the laws of exegesis in doing this j,and wheth- 


er you or I depart most from them, in explaining the texts » 
‘which seem to be at variance with the opinions that we — 
defend, must be left to the judgment of the intelligent — 


readers 
I must observe however, before I close this letter, which 


concludes what I have at present to advance, in respect to — 
your Sermon, that Ido not omit making observations on — 


the rest of the Sermon, because I accede to many things - 


which you profess to believe, or to the mode ia which you 


have represented the sentiments of Trinitarians, in regard 


to various topics.” ope might mention the manner in which 
you accuse us of treatir 


the exclusive belief in all that is amiable and’ ig Aiba in 
_the Deity, (pp. 15—18;) your assertion, that 

proaches which you are obliged to encounte e 
sioned chiefly by your zeal ‘to vindicate the 


g the moral attributes of God; yout 
appropriating to yourself and your party, by : implication, 
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which you state our views of the atonemeni, and by ini- 
plication appropriate: to Unitarians only, many important 
things in which we all agree, (pp. 18-21;) the appropria- 
tion also to Unitarians only, in a similar way, of many views 
respecting the love of God, rational zeal in religion, and 
the benevolent virtues; and the intimations that we are 
opposed to all that is excellent, and rational, and worthy 
of belief. Thesmanner in which you have treated these 
topics, I do ver:*.much regret ; and I cannot think that this 
is the way to convince opponents, or to terminate disputes. 
If | have attempted to hold up you, or Unitarians, to ridi-— 
cule; if I have misrepresented your sentiments; made - 
any effort to use the argumentum ad invidiam ; appealed — 
‘to human authorities to decide the question between us; 
or appealed to any thing but the sober rules of exegesis ; 
then I desire to know it and be humbled for it. I will not 
_ ‘say that I have not transgressed in any of these particulars ; 
for who that knows the human heart does not know that it _ 
is deceitful? But I can say sincerely, I did not mean to 
- transgress ; and that I will, with all my heart, thank the 
man, who in the spirit of Christian love will point out my 
error, and show me wherein I have written in such a way, 
as to endanger, or render repulsive the cause which I am 
_ advocating. That cause I believe to be just: and I should 
regret to employ any unfairness to defend it. What reat. 
interest have we, but to know the truth? And what but 
simple argument can lead us to it? 
I retire then, from the field of review which the remain-: 
der of your Sermon presents ; for since the pressure of my | 
_ official duties, that cannot be abandoned or neglected, is so 
‘reat, 1 am compelled to [relinquish the ay which I at 
first entertained, of pursuing the investigation of the topics’ 
presented by the remainder of your,Sermon. i 
I have but a few considerations to add, on the subject of 
the preceding pages ; which must be reserved for anather 
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ie. : 
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Reverend and Dear Sir, 


In page 14 of your: Sermon, you ‘phoran us of the meth- 
od, in which you explain those passages, which seem to 
speak of the divine nature of Christ. Tr Pigs. is 
as follows : ; 


“Lam aware, that these remarks wi!!! be met by two loviitHéee 
texts, in which Christ is called God, and by a class of passages, not 
very numerous, in which divine properties are said to be ascribed to 
-him. To these we offer one plain answer. We say, that it is one 
of the most established and obvious principles of criticism, that lan- 
_ guage is to be explained according to the known properties of the © 
subject to which it is applied. Every man knows, that the same 
words convey very different ideas, when used in relation. to different 
beings. Thus, Solomon built the temple i in a different manner from the 
architect whom he employed: and God repenis differently from man. 
Now, ‘we maintain, that the known properties and circumstances of 
Christ, his birth, sufferings, and death, his constant habit of speak- — 
‘ing’ of God asa distinct being from himeelf, his praying to God, his — 
-ascribing-to God all his power & offices, these acknowledged proper- ; 
ties of Christ, we say, oblige us to interpret the comparatively few pas- 
sages, which are thought to make him the supreme God, in a manner — 
consistent with his distinct and inferior nature. It is our duty to ex- 
plain such texts, by the rule which we apply to other texts, in which | 
humangbeings are called gods, and are said to be partakers of the 
_ divine nature, to know and possess all things, and tobe filled with 
all God’s fulness. These latter passages we do not hesitate to mod- 
ify, and restrain, and turn from the most obvious sense, because this 
sense is opposed to. the. known properties of the beings to whom ~ 
they relate ; and we maintain, that we adhere to the same principle, — 
and use no greater latitude, in explaining, as we do, the pasyages 
_which are thought: to support the Godhead of | Christ.” 


“I must hesitate heweyer to adopt this principle, without 
examining its nature and tendency. On the supposition that 
| you admit ay Bible to be a revels from: 


lation, to disclose truths alae pie 
you answer, The latter; then your nswer denies, 
that it is a Revelation. be the book ho na 
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the Scriptures do not reveal. Is there then, any thing in 
the Scriptures, which the book of nature does not exhibit? 
If you concede this ; then I ask,. How are we, on your 
‘ground, to obtain any notion of. that thing, which was un- 
known, before it was revealed? E. g., the resurrection of 
the body is revealed. Now it is a known property of the 
‘human body to corrupt and perish. Shall I construe a pas- 
sage of Scripture then in such a manner, as to contradict 
“this known property ? If not, then I can never suppose the 
_ resurrection of the body to be revealed. I however do con- 
-strue the Scriptures, so as to contradict.this apparentl 

_ known property. of the human body—following the obyke 
~ ous assertion of the sacred writers, and not allowing my-_ 
‘self to force a constructive meaning upon their language. 
Yet,-if I understand you, | am at liberty, “to restrain, and 
modify, and turn the words from.their most obvious sense,” 
because this sense is opposed to the known properties of 
the matter, of which our bodies are composed.. 
' The case is just the same, in regard to any other fact 

2 or doctrine. What! know already of a thing, is, if you are 

Le correct, ‘* to modify, and restrain, and turn from their ob- 

vious sense,” the words which are employed in revealing 

‘it, because what is revealed, I suppose to be at variance 

with some known doctrines. or properties. Is there not 

room here, for great caution, and great doubt, as to the 
correctness of your principle ? 
According to this principle, moreover, the Séhiptivres 
may be construed very differently, by persons of different 
degrees of knowledge. One man knows the properties of 
things, far more extensively than his neighbor. He sees, 
_ that what is revealed may consist with known properties of 
things ; but his neighbor, who lacks this knowledge, is un- 
able to perceive the ‘eonsistency of revelation with what 
he knows ; and this, because his knowledge does not qual-' 
ify him to judge, or because what he thinks he knows, he 

_ is really ignorant of. The same text in the Bible there- 

fore, may be received by one, as a consistent part of Rev- 

— elatio and | rejected by the other. The measure of a 

™ wledge, consequently, cannot be a proper test by 

1e meaning of Scripture is to be proved. 
will say, “ T can never believe in the reality of 
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mt revelation, which contradicts my reason.”? _I accede. And 
here is the very place, where I find the greatest difficulty 
‘with your theory of interpretation. You do not seem to 
me to carry your objections back, to the proper place. If 
God manifest in the flesh be an absurdity, a palpable contra- 
diction—“ an enormous tax upon human credulity,” as:you 
aver; then the claims of the book which asserts this, are, no 
doubt, to be disregarded. What is palpable. Waadercens:: 
we certainly can never believe. 

But in determining what the Scriptures have taught, we 
have no right to say, that because any particular doctrine 
&@s repugnant to our views, therefore we will “modify and 
restrain, and turn from the obvious sense,” the words in 
which it is conveyed. The rules of exegesis are not a 
mass of wax which can be moulded at pleasure, into any 
shape that we may fancy. Wedo as great violence to rea- 
son—to the first principles ofall reasoning, when we. reject 
these rules, as when we admit absurdities to be true. | 

_ In case an obscure term is used, I acknowledge that clear 
passages relating to the same subject, are to be adduced 
to ascertain its meaning. If Christ had been ‘simply called 
God, 1 should allow that this term might be explamed, by 
its use as applied to inferior beings. But when the sacred 
writers themselves, have explained the meaning which 
they attach to it, by telling us that Christ is the.God, who 
created and governs the world ; who is ommlisciett and 
eternal; the object of religious worship and prayer; God 
over all, or supreme God : (not to mention * the true God,” _ 
‘and the “Great God ;”) there is no law of exegesis, no~ 
method of interpretation, which can obscure their meaning, 
that is not. violence—an infringement of the fundamental . 
principles of interpretation and therefore an abandonment 
‘of the first principles of our reason.” It does appear to me, 
therefore, that my only resort in such a case is, to reject ‘ 
their authority, if 1 disbelieve the doctrine. ‘To say that 
‘they did not mean to teach, what they most obviously h 
taught, 1 cannot ; must not. No book can be understoo 

“no. writer. can be interpreted at all, by such a rule of ex 
gesis, without forcing upon him the opinions of his readers, 
My system of philoso; ‘hy, we. will say, differs from yours. 
What you view to bea palpable: contradiction and 2 erate 
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I view as rational and consistent. This, we know, is not 
an uncommon fact. In reading a book then, that respects 
the subject of our differing opinions, you hold yourself bound 
to construe it, so as to Save all that appears to you contra- 
dictory, or absurd; I interpret it, just as its language obvi- 
ously means, by the common laws of exegesis, which do 
not depend on my philosophy. This book then, may have | 
two different meanings, according to us, in the same pas- 
‘sages. Is this so? Can it be? Or rather, are not the laws 
of interpretation independent of you or me? If not, how 
-can the meaning of any writer be ever obtained ? 
You andi differ, as to what John has taught in the frst 
pions of his gespel. I commence reading him, with the — 
full conviction that I cannot determine a@ priori, in all re- 
spects, what the nature of God and Christ is ; and with the- 
belief that John wrote what is a revelation from heaven. 


- Lread John, and interpret him just.as I do any other au- 


thor ancient or modern,.by the general rules of: exegesis, 
modified by the special circumstances and dialect in which 
‘he wrote. lamas well satisfied, that he meant to assert 
the truly divine nature of the Logos, as I am that he has 
‘made any assertion at all. I receive this assertion there- 
fore, as declaring a fact, which I ought to believe ; and, 
which, if I admit his inspiration, 1 must believe. In the 
same manner I treat all other passages, which respect this 
subject. I come in this way to the conclusion, that Christ is. 
truly divine ;.that he has'a human and divine nature so unit- 
ed, (I undertake not to tell in what manner,) that he speaks’ 


of ‘either nature as himself. The passages ‘which seem to- 
- imply his inferiority to God, I find to be capable of expla- 


nation without: contradiction, or doing violence to the lan- 
guage, by the obvious fact that he has two natures united, 
which the sacred writers seem to me so plainly to incul- 


_cate. In this way, I find one consistent whole. I save the 
laws of exegesis. Jadmit, indeed, on the authority .of rev- 
elation, doctrines which natural religion never taught ; but 
why should not a revelation enol something, bg natural re- 


ligion did not ? 
ss Here:then I take my steail I abide by the snp eelinks 
ations of the New Testament writers, interpreted by the com- 


eee, a ees eh views reconcile all the. seem- 7 
wae 19+ ad 
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‘ing discrepancies of description in iene to Christ, witli 
cut doing violence to the language ofany. I can believe, 
and do believe, that the sacred writers are consistent, with- 
out any explanation but such as the hp of mentee 
admit and require. 

On the other hand; Wien. you read the first of J ohn, you 
say, The known properties of Christ:must modify the des- 
cription. How then are those properties known? By the 
same writér; the same authority; the same revelation. — 
But what can give to one part of John’s book, any more | 
credit than to the other part? You will say, you can un- 
derstand better how Christ canbe inferior to God, than 
how he can be divine. Granting this might be the case— 

isa revelation merely to teach us things which are obvi- — 
ous: or may it disclose those which are more. difficult, and 
cannot be discovered by unassisted reason? If the latter; 
how can you aver, that Christ may not be revealed as a 
divine person? To show a priori that this is impossible, or 
absurd, is really out of the question. The religion of na-- 
ture teaches nothing for or against this fact.. The simple 
question then is, What has John said? not what your phi- 
losophy may lead you to regard as probable, or improba- 
ble. And I’ must be allowed to say again, Hf John: has not. 
taught us that Christ is truly divine, ‘Tam utterly unable 
“by 1 the laws of exegesis, to make out that he has cscs 
any thing in his whole gospel. 

If I believed then, as you do, that a Saviour with, a hu- 
man and divine nature, is ‘‘an enormous tax, on human 
credulity,” I should certainly reject the authority of John. 
To violate the laws of exegesis in order to save his ‘credit, 
I could regard, with my present views, as nothing’ more 

than striving: to keep up a fictitious belief in divine revela- 
tion. !t is whatI cannot do; and what no man ought to do. 
It would be impossible for me, with your views, to hesitate. 
at all, about giving up entirely the old idea of the divine, 
- inspiration and authority of the. sacred books. How can 
they be divine, if. they, teach palpable absurdites? And 
that they do teach, what: you call palpable absurdities, T 
“feel: quite satisfied can be amply proved from the — 
bo ore or the laws of seu coan % 
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od of construing the Scriptures, by intimating the necessity 
of interpreting several seemingly unlimited assertions, in 
respect to Christians, in the same way as you do many im 
respect to Christ. ‘ Recollect,” you say, “ the unqualifi- 

~ ed manner in which it is said of Christians, that they pos- 
sess all things, know all things, and do all things.” And 
again in order to show how we may “ modify and restrain 
and turn from the obvious sense,” the passages that respect 
the divinity of Christ; you say, “It is our duty to explain 
such texts, by the rule which we apply to other texts, in 
which human beings are called gods, and are said to be 
partakers of the divine nature, to know and possess all- 
things, and to be filled with all God’s fulness.” 

I have already examined the manner, in which the Bible: 
calls men gods.. There is and can be no mistake here ;. 
for instead of -attributing to them divine attributes, it al- 
ways accompanies the appellations with such adjuncts, as” 
guard against mistake. It does not call any man- God; 
and then add, that the God is meant, who is the Creator of 

_ the Universe. é ef : 

‘Nor does the New Testament, any where call men God. 
Will you produce the instance ; unless it be in the case of 
Christ, which is the case in question? But that the appel-- 
Jation here is bestowed under circumstances totally diverse 
from those, in which it is. applied to men in the Old Testa- 
ment, is a fact too obvious to need further explanation. The 

Hebrew word DN [Elohim] had plainly a latitude more: 
extensive, i. e. it was capable of-a greater variety of use 
than the Greek word ©cos. Can you produce from the- 

Greek Scriptures, i.e. the New Testament, an instance: 
‘where cos is applied to any man whatever ?: 

In regard to the assertion, “that Christians-are made: 
partakers of the divine nature,” (2 Pet. i. 4:) a mistake: 

about the meaning is scarcely possible. ‘ Whereby (i. e. 

_ by the gospel,) are given unto us,” says the apostle, “ ex- 

ceeding’ great and precious promises, that BY THESE ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” But how? He ~ 
answers this question. ‘Having escaped the corruption 
that is in the world through lust.” That is, by moral pu-- 

_rification you will become assimilated to God, or partakers 

_of that holy nature, which he possesses. Does the con- 

text here afford any ground for mistake? 
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Th 1 Joha ii. 20, Christians are said to have ‘¢an unction 
from the Holy One, and to know all things.” In the pre- 
ceding verse, the apostle had been describing: apostates, 
who forsook the Christian cause, because:'they were not 
sincerely attached to it. The case of real Christians, who 
have an unction fromthe Holy One is different. They 
“know all things.” And what means this? The sequel 


' explains it. ‘Ihave not written unto you,” says he “+ be- 


cause ye know not the truth ; but because ye know it, and 
that no lie is of the truth.” To “know all things,” then, 
plainly. means here, to know all that pertains to Christian 
doctrme and duty, so as to persevere, and not to nist 4, 
from the truth, as.others had done. 

Is this however asserting, (as you affirm. in. your. Ser- 
mon,) i in “* an unqualified manner, that Christians: knw: bs 
things ?” 

In John xiv. 26, the Holy Ghostis Fate Ae to Gs apos- 
tles “10 teach them all things, and to bring all things to. 
their Femembraape whatsoever Christ had said unto 
them.” Again, John xvi. 23, the “Spirit of truth is pro- 
mised to guide the disciples into all truth ;”. and in 1. John 
ii. 27, the anointing which Christians: havesreceived, is said’ 
to “ teach them all things.” In all these cases, the context 
leaves no room to doubt, that * all things essential to Chris-: 
‘tian doctrine and practice ”.is meant. No person, I pre- 


sume, ever understood these passages as meaning, that the: 


apostles or Christians should be endowed with omniscience, 
Yet in the other-case, where Christ is asserted to be 
God, the context is such, that the great body of-Christians, 
in every age, have understood the sacred wrifers as as- 
serting that he was truly divine. Is there no difference 
between the two cases? You make them indeed the same, 
in respect to the principle of interpretation. To my mind; 
the difference is this; that in the one case, the adjancts 


"prevent you from ascribing omniscience to Christians; in 


the other, they lead you necessarily to ascribe divine proper- 


; ~ ties to Christ, unless you “ turn their meaning from the ob- 
‘in vious sense,” so far as to transgress the. fundamentalenmnay 
ims of interpreting language. 


‘In 1 Cor. iii. 22, the apostle says to the Co 
ohumchesys, ee Al things are yours;” and bios ive ape 
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speaks of himself, (2 Car: vi. 10) as * having nothing, yet 
possessing all things, ” «In the first case, the context adds, 
‘ Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or ‘things present, or things to come—all are 
yours; andye are Christ’s ;” i.e. simply, (when the phra- 
‘Seology is construed as elsewhere,) let no man glory in 
this or that particular teacher; all teachers belong to the 
Church, and all things in the present and future world will 
Minister to the good of the Church; why should you covet 
exclusive, individual possessions, when you have an inter- . 
est in the whole? Refrain, therefore, from the spirit of _ 
jealousy and contention. ou 
The second case is merely antithesis. The apostle evi-. 
dently asserts, (compare the context,) that although he has 
little indeed of this world’s good, yet he possesses a far 
more excellent and satisfactory good, in comparison of 
which all else is nothing. In the same sense, we every 
day speak of a man’s all ; meaning that which he most de- 
‘Sires and loves best. 
- can no more see here, than in the other instances al- 
eady discussed, why you should affirm, that Christians are 
said “in an unqualified manner to possess all things.” 
_. One expression still remains. In Eph. iii. 19, the apos- _ 
Ale exhibits his fervent wishes, that the Christians of Eph- . 
esus might “ be filled with all the fulness of God.” ‘By 
comparing this expression, as applied to Christ in Col. i. 19, 
ii. 9, with John i. 14, 16, and Eph. i. 23, it appears evident, 
that. iby the fulness af oil, is meant the abundant gifts and 
‘graces, which were bestowed on Christ, and through him 
upon his disciples; John i. 16. Eph.i. 23. When Paul 
_ prays therefore, that the Church at Ephesus might be “fill- 
ed with the fulness of God ;” he prays simply, ‘that they 
might be abundantly replenished with the gifts and graces, 
‘peculiar to the Christian religion. But how does such an . 
affirmation concern the principle of exegesis in question ? 2 
Lam well satisfied, thatthe course of reasoning in which | 
“you have embarked, and the principle, now in question, by 
which you explain away the divinity of the Saviour, must. 
ead most men who approve of them, eventually to the» 
onclusion, that the Bible is not of divine origin, and does — 
oblige us to belief or gbedience. ' I do not aver, that 
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they will lead you there. You have more serious views 
of the importance of religion, than many, perhaps, of those 
who speculate with you. Consistency with your present 
views, will afford strong inducement, not to give up the 
divine authority of the Scriptures. But’ are there not 
some, who embrace Unitarian sentiments, that have no in- 
consistency to fear, by adopting such ay opinion? Deem- 
ing what you have publicly taught them, to be true, viz., 
that it is “no crime to believe with Mr. Belsham,””? who 
_ declare§, that the Scriptures are not the word of God ;  feel- 
ing the inconsistency, (as I am certain some of them will 
aad do feel it,) of violating the rules of interpretation, in 
order to make the apostles speak, as in their. apprehension’ 
they ought to speak; and unable to reconcile what the 
apostles say, with their own views; will it not be natural 
to throw off the restraints which. the old ideas of the Anspi- 
ration and infallibility of the Scriptures impose upon them, 
and receive them simply on the ground, on which they 
place any other writings of a moral and religious nature? 
I make no pretensions to uncommon foresight, in regard’ 
to this subject. I certainly do not say these things with 
invidious designs, and for the sake of kindling the fire of 
contention. Very far from it. On the contrary; 1 fear 
that the parties now contending here, will not cease to 
contend, until this ground be openly taken. For: myself, iy 
regard it as more desirable, in many points of view, that 
the authority of the Scripture should at once be cast off, 
and its claims to divine inspiration rejected; than that 
such rules of exegesis should be introduced, as to make the 
‘Scriptures. speak, against their obvious: meaning, whatever. 
“any party may desire. --Avowed unbelief in the divine au- 
_ thority of the Scriptures can never continue long, as_ Ly 
“would fain believe, in the present day of light and examin- 
ation. Such a state of things may pass away, with the gen- 
_ eration who act in it. But it is a more difficult matter to, 
purge away the stain, which Christianity may contract 
violated laws of interpretation. Those who do thus vi 
these laws, may obtain and hold, for a long time, gre 
fluence over the mass of people, who are not ac 
to examine, in a critical manner, the nicer points o 
ogy. If opponents to this method of interpretation, 
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the voice of warning, they may not be heard. They are 
hable to the imputation of bigotry, or illiberality, or igno- 
rance. But when men professedly' cast off their respect 
to the authority of the Scriptures, the case becomes differ- 
“ent, and the great body of plain and sober people will re- 
volt. 
In making these observations, of the nature and proba- 
ble consequences of that exegesis, which explains away the 
Deity of Christ, I cannot. think that | am building castles in 
the air, to amuse my own imagination. For ten years past, 
Ihave been called, every week, to duties which necessi- 
tated me to be conversant with the history of interpreta-— - 
tion, as it has appeared in Germany ; a country which, in 
_half-a century, has produced more works on criticism and 
sacred literature, than the world contains besides. About 
fifty years since, Semler, Professor of Divinity at Halle, 
began to lecture and publish on the subject of interpreta- 
tion, in a manner that-excited the attention of the whole - 
Germar Empire. The grand principle, by which he ex- 
plained away whatever he did not think proper to believe, 
-was that which has been called accommodation. He main- 
tained, that the apostles and the Saviour often admitted 
representations and doctrines into their instructions, which 
were calculated merely for the purpose of persuading the 
Jews, being accommodated to their prejudices ; but which 
were not intended to be a real directory of sentiment. In 
this way, whatever was inconsistent with his own views 
he called accommodation ; and thus, at once, expunged it 
— the list of Christian doctrines. 
. Semler’s original genius and great learning soon gave 
“currency to his views, in Germany, where a system of the- 
ology and exegesis had prevailed, which in not a few res- 
pects needed reformation. Since his time, a host of writers 

(many of them with exalted talents and most extensive eru- 
-dition,) have arisen, who have examined, explained, modi- 
fied, and defended the doctrine of accommodation. The 
more recent method of exegesis, however, in Germany, 
has been, to solve all the miraculous facts related in the 
Bible, by considerations which are affirmed to be drawn 
from the idiom and ignorance of antiquity in general, and — 
in particular of the sacred writers themselyes. Thus, with 
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Eichhorn, the agcount of the creation and fall of man, is 
merely a poetical, philosophical speculation of some inge- 
nious person, on the ovigin of the world and of evil. (Ur- 
geschichte, passim.) Sa, in regard to the offering up of 
Isaac by Abraham; he says, ‘ the Godhead could not have 
required of | ‘Abraham so horrible a crime; and there can 
be no justification, palliation, or excuse for this pretended 
command of the Divinity.”?. He then explains it. ‘¢ Abra- _ 
ham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and according to 
the superstition of the times, regarded it as a divine admo- 
nition, He prepared to execute the mandate, which his 
dream had conveyed to him. ~A lucky accident, (probably 
the rustling of a ram who was entangled in the bushes,) 
hindered it; and this aooording: to ancient idiom, was also 
the voice of the divinity.’ (Bibliothek. Band i. s. 45, &¢.) 
-'The same writer represents the history of the Mosaic 
legislation, at mount Sinai, in a curious manner. Moses 
ascended to the top of Sinai, and built a fire there, (how 
he found wood on this-barren rock, or raised it to the top, 
Eichhorn does not tell us,) a fire consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God, before which he prayed. Here an unexpected — 


- and ipenieiidous thunder storm occurred. He seized the oc- 


casion, to proclaim the laws which he had composed in his 
retirement, as the:statutes of Jehovah; leading the people : 
to believe that Jehovah had conversed with him. ‘Not that 
he was a deceiver ; but he really believed, that the occur- 
rence of such a thunder storm wasa sufficient proof of the 
fact, that Jehovah had spoken to him, or sanctioned the’ 
work i in which he had been engaged. (Bibliothek. Band i. 
Theil. 1. s. 76, &c:) The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment are, according to him, patriotic wishes, expressed 
with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the future | 
* aroapetity, and a future deliverer of the Jewish’ “nation 
sie ae sie Bibliothek, Einleit. passim.) : 
In like manner, C. F. Ammon, professor of theology ‘ 
Frlanee tells us, in respect to the miracle of Christ’s — 
walking on the water, that “ to walk on the sea, i . 
stand on the waves, as on the solid ground,. 
dreams, but to walk through the waves so far as t 
reached, and then to swim.” (Pref. to edit. of Er Inst. 
interpret, Pp a" ‘So in regard to the miracle of the’ 
i “hs PE a) 
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_ loaves and fishes, (Matt. xiv. 15,) he says, that Jesus prob- 
ably distributed some loaves and fishes which he had, to 
those who were around him, and thus excited, by his ex- 
ample, others among the multitude, who had provisions, to 

. distribute them in like manner. (p. 16.) 

Thiess, in his commentary on the Acts, explains the mi- 

- paculous effusion. of. the Spirit on the day. of Pentecost, 
(Acts ii.) in the following manner: “ It is not uncommon,” 
says he, “ in those countries, for a violent gust of wind to 
strike on a particular spot or house. Such a gust is com- 
monly accompanied by the electric fluids and the sparks of 
this are scattered all around. These float about the cham- 
ber, become apparent, and light upon the disciples. The 
kindle into enthusiasm at this; and believe the promise of 

_ their master is now to be performed. This enthusiasm 
spectators assemble to witness ; and instead of preaching as 

before in Hebrew, each one uses his own native tongue 

- to proclaim his feelings.” 

Ihave not followed the words through the whole, but 
have given the substance of Thiess’ views, in my two last 
sentences. Such was the outpouring of the Spirit; and 
such the gift of tongues. 

The same Thiess, (Comm. on Chap. iii.) represents the 
miraculous cure by Peter, of the man who was lame from 
his birth, in a very singular way. ‘ This man,” says he, 
“6 was lame only according to report. He never walked 

3 any ; so, the people believed that he could not walk..... 

' Peter and John, being more sagacious however, direatcied 

him. ‘ In the name of the Messiah, said they, ‘Stand up.’ 

The word Messiah had a magical power. He stood up. 
Now one saw that he could walk. To prevent the com- 
_ passion of men from being turned into rage, (at: his deceit,) 
he chose the most ae party, and connected himself 
with the apostles.” ae 
The case of Ananias falling down dead, is thus répre- 
‘sent 1d by the same writer; ‘ Ananias fell ‘down terrified ; 
b obably he was carried out and ean while still 


‘Heinrichs, however, who produces this ‘Coninent of 
Phiess, relates another mode of explaining the occurrence 
in question ; viz. that Peter stabbed Anawias ; mich, ad 
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‘says Heinrichs, “ does not at all disagree with the vehe- 
ment and easily exasperated temper of Peter.” (Nov. 
~ Test. Koppianum, Vel. iii. Partic. ii. pp. 355—357, &c.). 

Numerous systems of Hermeneutica, i.e. the Art of In- - 
‘terpretation, have been writ*en and published in Germany, 
on this plan. Meyer, in a very laboured system of Her- 
meneutica of the Old Testament, in two large octavos, has 
a body of rules, by which every ‘thing miraculous is to be 
explained away. .He.concedes that there. is the same ob- 
jection to admitting any. one miracle, as to admitting all. He 
-therefore rejects the whole. So Bauer, in his Hermeneu- 

r fica 5 and a multitude of others. 

“In.the. course of the discussions». which these nencgies 
shave excited in Germany, the question about Christ’s di- 
vinity has been entirely forgotten. _When the.contest first 
began, this point among others, was. warmly contested. — 
But the fundamental questions, whether the Seriptures are 
divinely inspired; and whether the doctrine of accommo- 
dation can be used, in all its latitude, in interpreting them, - 
soon took the place of this. _ Accommodation has been sift- 
ed, attacked, defended, explained, moderated, modified, it- 
self accommodated , 3 80 "that at last it is neathg driven am 
the ground, and the plain and simple rules of grammatical 
interpretation are triumphant, among the best Banh of the 
German critics. Soh on " 

In the mean time, they have not returned to. re bur 
ples of their Lutheran Symbol. Very farfrom it. can 
many of them allow that John, and Peter, and Paul, did. 
believe and teach the doctrine of Christ’s divinity and. of 
he atonement, they hold themselves under. no obligation 
__ to receive them. De Wette, who has recently published 
a System of Theology, and is Professor of the same at the 
University of Berlin, maintains that the Pentateuch was | 
composed about the time of the captivity ;, that the Jewish — 
ritual was of gradual formation, accessions being made to 
it by superstition ; and that the book of Chronicles, (v 
Jas filled with scraps & inconsistencies,) was foisted 2 
non by some of the priesthood, who wished to e: 
own order. His Beitriige, which contained these senti: 
_ was published before the death of Griesbach, and Sa 
Aecommended by him who says, it i object t ) 
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‘young literary adventurer, (De Wette,) that he has endea- 

-voured to bring Judaism into disrepute, my answer is, 

This is no more than Paul himself has laboured to do.’ 
7 =. to Beitriige.) 

In his book de morte Christi expiatoria, ‘(on the atone- 
ment of Christ,) he represents: Christ as disappointed that 
‘the Jews would not hearken to him as a moral teacher 
simply ; which was the first character he assumed. Christ | 

* then assumed the character of a prophet, and asserted his 
divine mission, in order that the Jews might be induced to 
listen to him. Finding that they would not do this, and that 
they were determined to destroy him, in order not to. lose 
the whole object of his mission, and to convert necessity 
into an occasion of giving himself credit, he gave out, that 

his death itself would be expiatory. 

Yet De Wette holds-a most exalted rank, in Geraany: 

2 -: ‘doubt whether Germany can boast of an oriental scholar, 

or a literary man, who has more admirers than De Weite. 

» What shall-we say now of De Wette? ‘That he isnot a 

: ‘Christian? 2 He would look with astonishment, on any man 
who should think of such an accusation ; and tax him with 

a great degree of illiberality and superstition. 

‘ You ‘are doubtless inclined, before this time, to say,. 
be “46 What is all this to us? We donot avow, or defend such 
opinions.” ‘True, I answer; at present, you do not. A 
short time since, they did not. But as soon as their num- 
bers increased, so that they began to be fearless of conse- 
-- quences ; and their antagonists urged the laws of exegesis 
- upon them, they abandoned the ground of defending the di- 
vine authenticity of the Bible, atonce. Afew years since, 
sethe state of theological questions in Germany, in many re- 
 spects, was similar to what itnowishere. Atpresent, the 
‘Jeading German critics, (rejecting accommodation, and cast- 
> ing off all ideas of the divine origin of the Scriptures,) are 
disputing with great zeal the questions, Whether a miracle 
e possible? Whether God and nature are one and the 
ne thing ? (Schelling, a divine, is at the head of a great 
which maintains that they are the same.) And 
yhether the Jews ever expected any Messiah? Some time 
many of their critics maintained, that no Messiah was 
dicted in the Old Testament; but now, they question 
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even whether the Jews had any expectation of one. H 
would seem, now, that they have come nearly to the end 
of questions on theology. At least I cannot well dewiaeys avbut 
is to come next. 

_. It does seem to me, that it needs only a thorough a ace 
quaintance with German reasoners and critics, (a ‘thing 
which is fast coming in,) to induce young men to go with 

_ them, who set out with the maxim, that ‘ to believe 
with Mr. Belsham is no crime.” No man can read these 
writers, without finding a great deal of excellent matter in 
them, well arranged, and of real utility. Iventure to-add, 
that no man can study them thoroughly, and afterwards 
take up Priestley, Belsham, Carpenter, Yates, Lindsey, or 

other recent, English Unitarian writers, as critics, with any 
pleasure. lought, perhaps, to except Cappe, who appears 
to have studied diligently his Bible. He was evidently a lov-. 
er of Biblical study. But the. incomparably greater acquisi- 
tions of the German critics, in every department of study, — 

spread a charm over-their writings, for the lover of dis-_ 

- cussion and literature, that is not often found in ‘produc- 
tions of this nature. I must add, that. much as I differ.in 
sentiment from them, and fundamentally subversive of Chris- 
taanity as 1 believe their views: to be, [am under. great ob- 
ligations to them for the instructions they have given me; 
and specially for affording me-so much satisfaction, thatwe _ 
need nothing more than the simple rules of exegesis, anda. 

candid, believing heart, to see in-the Scriptures, with over- 

‘powering evidence, all-the substantial and important doc- 
trines, which have commonly been denominated orthodox. 

has been the i impression on me, from reading: Ger- | 
iters, And.with such i impressions, I can never re- 

‘ee t the time that Ihave spent in studying them. ‘Abler- 
_advocates than they, for the fashionable philosophy of the | 

_day, which is endeavouring to explain away the Reser ce 
doctrines of the Scriptures, I do not expect to: find.” ce 


Si Pergama dextra 
_ Defend Posen, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


mh however as ‘they are, my mind returns Soom the 
study of them with an impression more deep, radical, al 
satisfactory than ever before, that the ba com) 
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‘ly denominated evangelical or orthodox, are the doctrines of 
. the Scriptures, and are the truth of God. My views as to 
. the exegesis of particular texts, in some cases, have been 

changed by the study of philology and interpretation. 1 

should not rely for the proof of doctrines now, on some texts 

which Tonce thought contained such proof. But my im-. 

‘pressions of the real truth and importance of evangelical 
doctrines, I can truly say, are greatly strengthened. = 

‘Before you pronounce sentence upon the German Ex- 
‘positors and Critics, to whom I have referred above, 21 
‘trust you will give them a hearing. I should rejoice to 
find that you are engaged in the study of them. Fora 
mind capable of reasoning and thinking-as yours, must ne- 
‘cessarily, as it'seems to me, come to the same conclusions 
with Eichhorn, and Paulus, and Henke, and Eckermann, 
‘and Herder, and other distinguished-men of the new Ger- 
man-School; or embrace. with. us the sentiments, which are 
commonly denominated orthodox. 1. ‘cannot refrain from 
adding, that | do most samesily hepe, and Pay for the 
dations. @-): 

You may be ready, ieitlapse to express your surprise, 
that I should commend ‘the-study-of such writers, as those 
‘whom I ‘have quoted. I am well aware, indeed, that the 
‘serious mind revolts, at the glaring impiety of such com-. 
ments, as those which I have produced. But after all, if 

‘aman were to judge and condemn these very writers, ‘by 

a few selections of this nature, it would be hasty. On 
points which are not concerned with the-special. doctrines. 
of Christianity ; in illustrating critical and literary history, 
“philology, natural history, and grammatical exegesis—in a 
-word every thing literary or scientifical that pertains to 
‘the Bible ; whe: can enter into competition with recent 
‘German writers? But it should be understood, that there — 
are writers on these subjects, in Germany, who are what - 
is denominated orthodox, as well as those of a different 

i -character, such as I have, just - ‘mentioned. . The lover of 

acute, thorough-going, radical discussion, will lose much, if 

he does not cultivate an acquaintance with both these class- 

es of-writers. : 
“1 know ‘indeed, that’ you: are an advocate for anfimited 
e research. For- myself I have long ‘practised Le this 
13* 
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principle. And I cannot but think the cautious fears of 
many of those, with whom l-agree in sentiment, inrespeci 
to the limits of study, though honourable to the spirit of pi- 
ety which they cherish, and indicative of real interest and 
concern for the “prosperity of the church, are not well 
founded. ‘The fundamental principle of Protestantism is 
that the Bible is the only rule of faith and practice. ‘To 
know what the Bible teaches then, is the great object « of 
all religious knowledge. To understand this, (as to acquire — 
every thing else,) study, and diligence are necessary. 
Men’ are not inspired now, as. the “apostles and primiti € 
Christians were, to understand all truth, Men are impe 
fect, and have imperfect knowledge. No one sect, party, 
or body of men, can claim. absolute perfection of knowl- | 
edge or virtue. Andasa great many points of inquiry, (in ! 

‘teresting and important ones too,) may be managed by men. 
of sobriety, in the use of only their natural intellect,. and 
their resources of learning; the man who loves the book j 

of God, and desires the most extensive acquaintance with. 
it which he can possibly make, will not neglect their works, 

- nor any other source of knowledge within his power. It — 
was, a noble maxim of a heathen, ‘‘Fas est et ab hoste doceri he 
we may receive instruction from an enemy. Christians too often 

forget this ; and. permit antipathy to particular sentiments, 
to exclude them from all the profit, which might be de- 
rived from a more enlarged acquaintance with the writings _ 
of opponents. Believing as | do, that many, who are ar- 
rayed against the sentiments that I espouse, are not desti- 
tute of sense, or of learning, and are not to be despised; I 
am inclined always to see how they vindicate their cause. 
it I am not convinced by their arguments, 1 am rendered — 

etter satisfied with my. own, and more able to defend them 
ay such an investigation. But if I could not practise upon | 

the noble maxim, Fas est et ab hoste doceri ; 1 would at least 

apply another one to vindicate the study of the German | 

“writers, and justify myself, for even recommending it, in 

proper cases. I would say, (as was saidin a different con- — 

_nexion, and for a different object,) Egyptit sunt, spoliemus ; 

They are Egyptians, let us take their spoils. Shall I not ac- 
cept the good which they proffer me ; and proffer me in a- 
more scientific manner, and well digested, dpeid, 1 eerie 
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ed form, than I can elsewhere find? Without heaiiten, i 
answer, Yes. 

I cannot help viewing the subject in another light. ‘Bye. 
ry student in theology, every Christian minister ought to 
be established in the trath, and able to “convince gainsay- 
ers.” How can he do this, Ifhe does not know what these 
gainsayers allege? Is he to engage in war against the foes 
of truth. without knowing the weapons by which his ene- 

“mies are to assail him ? bes is a mistaken system of educa- 
tion indeed, which teaches him thus; which thrusts out a 
young man upon the church, unacquainted with the na- 
ture of its enemies’ assaults, and liable of course, to be- 

‘come the victim of the first powerful attack that is made 
upon him. Without any doubt, private Christians should 
have little or nothing to do with all this ground of dispute 5 ; 
but it is a shame for a minister of the gospel, who has the 

opportunity, not to seize every advantage in his power, to 
render himself as able as possible, to defend the cause 

‘which he has espoused. 

.. I may venture to adda better aulhoney still, 10 confirm 
these reasonings. An inspired Apostle has directed Chris- - 
tians to “prove all things ;” but to “hold fast that which is 

good. » How does he comply with the spirit of this direc- 
tion, who never examines any views that differ from his 

-own; butg@ttles down with the full conviction that he is. 

right, and that all who differ from him are wrong? As no- 

. Inan, now, is inspired; and no man therefore, is free from. 

some error; does it not become those who are to be * set. 

for the geines of the truth ”’ to examine, as far as it may 
be in their power, the dissentient views of. others, who 
haye called themselves Christians, and who Jay claim to 
an extensive understanding of the word of God? Such an 

‘examination will enlarge their views, and. render them more- 

able to oppose error, and defend truth. 

Such are my reasons for pursuing the study of German 


re writers, and commending thé study of them. Truth has 


nothing to fear from examination. If. the sentiments that _ 
I espouse will not stand the test of investigation, then I 
will abandon them. I never shall willingly embrace any 
sentiments, except on such a condition. But in respect to 
the study of the more liberal (so called) German writers, 1 


nm 


‘ments, who are not simple Humanitarians. “Such was the 


stand the subject of dispute. I cannot-think ‘that ‘they do 
“at present. It is but very recently, that explicit declara- 
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fear no injury from it in the end, to the sentiments denom- 
inated evangelical. Exegesis has come, by discussion among. 
them, to a solid and permanent science. ‘That the Scrip- 


‘tural writers taught substantially, what we believe tobe 


orthodoxy, is now “conceded by some of their’ most able tet! 
positors. 4 

There is another point of view, in wie the letbeiiet 

may be regarded. The person who reads their works, 
will see what the spirit of doubt and unbelief can do, in re- 
spect to the Book of God, and where it will car: 
who entertain it. It is indeed a most affecting & awful lesson. 


- But is there no reason to fear, that we are: tolearn it by sad 


experience ? Does not the progress of the sentiments which 
you defend, illustrate the nature of this-subject? ; 
time since, almost ‘all the Unitarians of New England a 
simply ‘Arians. ‘Now, if 1 am correctly informed, there are. 
scarcely any of the younger preachers of Unitarian Senti-. 


case In Germany. The divinity of Christ yas early assatl-- 


ved; inspiration was next doubted and impugned. ‘Is not. 
-this already begun here? Natural religion comes next in — 
‘order; and the question between the‘parties here | Jmay soon 
‘be in substance whether natural or revealed rehston 1S OUT 
guide and our hope. aclihags Les Sih 


For myself I must say; it is my lebaivistion that the sooner | 


“matters come to this issue, the better. Not that naturak - 


religion is better in itself, than Unitarianism : No: 1 be- 
lieve Christianity, under any form, is better than Deism. 


But the contest which is now carried on here, will be more. 
‘speedily terminated by ‘such an issue. “The parties: will | 


then understand each other; and the public will um 


tions have been made in print, by youand your friends. And — 


‘though with such views as I possess, I cannot help feeling | 


the most sincere ‘regret, that -such sentiments should be — 


propagated; yet Ican never do ‘otherwise than applaud — 


that ingenuousness, which openly avows Sentiments, t! Me 


are more privately inculcated. I shall ‘be. very ready to. 
- conffess my apprehensions are quite erroneous, if the lapse 
of a few years more does not'produce, in’ many papal 
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undisguised.avowal of the German:divinity, in all its. tati- 
tude. _ | anticipate this, because | believe that the laws of 
exegesis, when thoroughly understood, and applied with- 
out party bias, will necessarily lead men ‘to believe, that 

» the apostles inculcated, for substance those doctrines whith 
are now called orthedoa. And as there probably will be 
not a few, who will reject these doctrines, my apprehen- 
sion is, that to take the German ground will, ere long, be 
‘deemed both ingenuous and expedient. 

‘Believing however as 1 now do, while my convictions 
remain, | must act agreeably to them. I hope I shail never 
be guilty, of exercising an exclusive or persecuting spirit.” 
But while my present views last, | cannot look with indif- 
ference on the great contest, whiches is pending i in. this part 

_ of our country. I must regard the opinions, which. you 
-have avowed in your sermon, to be fundamentally subver- 
sive of what appear to me, to be the peculiarities of the 
Christian system. If the doctrine of Christ’s divinity and 

| humanity be not true, nor that of the vicarious sacrifice of 

“Christ, and pardon by it;- if human nature be not, of itself, 
“entirely destitute of principles of holiness, that may fit men 
for heaven, and does not need special regenerating and 
-sanctifying grace; then | know not what there isin the 
Christian system, that very much concerns our duty or our 
interest, which is not taught by the principles of. natural 

‘ peligion:; nor what there is, for which it is our duty to con- 

tend. The great question, at present, between you and 
me, is, What does the Bible teach, on the ‘subjects propos- 
ed? For our answer to this question, you and ‘I stand ac-. 
countable to.the Judge of quick and dead; and as minis- 

“aa of his -gospel aus interpreters of his. bord, we are 

placed under an awful responsibility. If either of us vio- 

-Jate the reason which Ged has given-us, in our inquiries ; 

are led by partial views, by passion, by prejudice, by ‘thirst 

_ for popularity with.our friends, or 2 fear of reproach from 

ose, whom we are obliged to consider as opponents ; 

Christ will require from us an account of our conduct. 

When I think on this; and look back and ask myself whe- 

ther I have conducted this whole dispute, with a view to 
my account, and in the fear of God; I cannot but feel so- 
licitude, lest through the deceitf ulness of the human heart, 
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somethiug may have escaped me, which may es pre- 
judicial, in some way or other, to the promotion of real 
truth. If you see this, my dear Sir, tell me where’ and 
what it is. We have no real interest, but to know, be- 
lieve and obey the truth. And supposing truth to be, what 
it now appears to me to be, I cannot believe otherwise, — 
than that you are endeavouring to inculcate principles, 
radically subversive of the gospel of Christ. Will you do- 
me the justice to believe, that imay have honestly formed 
such an opinion, without. taking my faith from Creeds, or 
‘grounding it on tradition; and without the spirit that would 
establish an Inquisition, or lord it over- the consciences: of 
men, or treat you with disrespect ? 
- Ina word; with those who have the convictions sabe bg 
possess, of the nature and importance of the ‘gospel sys- 
-tem, it can never admit of a question, whether they are to: 
make all the opposition in their power, (provided it be 
done in the spirit of Christian candour and benevolence,), [ 
to the prevalence of sentiments like yours. I cannot but 
view the question between us as amounting to this; wheth- 
er we shall retain Christianity, or reject all but the name? 
If lam wrong; May’the Lord forgive me, and grant” me 
better views. If you are wrong, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God is, that the eae blessing may be aie 
on you. 

Allowing that I-and those with whom I act are sincere in 
our belief, you yourself would say, that we should be just- 
ly chargeable with the greatest inconsistency, did we not 
feel strong desires, to resist the mnovations that are at- 

-tempted in many important points of our theology. 
mit me to add, that real charity may sometimes attri ute 
strong feelings and a deep interest on this subject, te ar- 
dent ‘benevolence towards those, who differ from ‘us, an 
whom we think,to be ina dangerous condition, rather than 
to party zeal, blind credulity and ‘ignorancey 0 or an exter: 
‘minating and i mjurious spirit. 

And now to bring these already proteecla lettars toa 

close ; you will permit me respectfully and seriously te 
solicit, that you would look back and review the ee 

i cael: has occasioned these remarks. Have you repre. 
sented the sentiments of the great body of Christians i r 
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this country correctly? Have you preduced the real ar- 
guments, on which they rely? Have you treated them 
with respect, with gentleness, with tenderness ?_ Has your 
simple aim been to reason with them, to convince them, 
and not to hold them up in-such an attitude, as to excite 
discust? Ido not ask these questions for the sake of re- 
proach, or to wound your feelings; but, 1 cannot help 
thinking it a duty incumbent on you to ask them. Look 
now, with a Christian eye, on the unhappy and distracted 
state of the churches in this land, the glory of all lands! 
When will. our contentions cease! When shal! we bring a 
united offering to our common Lord, if men, who stand in 
‘eminent and responsible stations, treat those whom they 
profess to own as Christian brethren, with severity, or in 
_ such a manner as to wound their feelings! | 
__. My dear Sir, 1 do think these are things, which when we 
enter. our. closets to lift up our souls to God, we are all 
bound by sacred obligations to consider. I do not bring 
these as charges against you; but I speak of the’ impres- 
“sions, which your discourse, has excited in the bosoms of 
those, who espouse the sentiments whichyyou condemn. 
If their impressions are without reason, the wrong may in- 
deed fall upon them. But in reviewing the manner in which 
_you have treated some -subjeets, in your Sermon, is there 
not more reason for those impressions, than Christian 
-meekness and benevolence can approve? When the hours 
of excitement, and the stimulus of party feeling are gone 
by, you and J ‘shall stand at the bar: of that Saviour, who 
searches the ‘hearts and tries the reins of men. There we 
shall be obliged to account for the manner in which we. 


“O my dear Sir, this is no trifling matter. . We are im- 
that Bi pees: as our eternal Sot is in the peaien of 


eT Then I think on this, I cannot but apprehend, that the 
lestion between us is of deep and radical interest, as it 
spects our eternal salvation. If the God whom 7] am 
ound to adore, has not only revealed himself in the book 
nature, but has clearly disclosed his glory in the gospel 
Christ, and I mistake after all a revelation so. clear ; OF 
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‘induced by party feeling, or erroneous philosophy, reject 
the testimony which he has given; the mistake must. be 
tremendous in its consequences; the rejection will justly 
incur the divine displeasure. With all this subject, how- 
ever, fully before me, I do not hesitate: I cannot doubt re- 
specting it. When I behold the glory of the Saviour, as 
revealed in the gospel, I am constrained to cry out with 
the believing apostle; “‘My Lord and my God!” And 
when my departing spirit shall quit these mortal scenes, 
and wing its way to the world unknown; with my latest 
breath I desire to pray, as the expiring martyr did, # Lorp 
JnsuS, RECEIVE MY SPIRIT.”? pote 
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